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(‘AUNT LUCY, DON’T YOU THINK LOVE AN 4wroL THING?”’] 


IVY’S PERIL. 


— 


CHAPTER II. 


“Mr. Warre and his sister have arrived.’ 

It was Lady Fortescue who made this state- 
ment nearly a month after her introduction 
to Paul Beresford. She and her husband 
were alone in the drawing-room, for Ivy had. 
gone to bed. 

Several times had the millionaire’s coming 
been postponed, but now it had really come to 
pass. After nineteen years of desertion and 
gloom Meadow View was once more tenanted. 

Sir John looked up quickly. There was a 
note of sadness in his wife’s voice which 
struck him painfally. His keen eyes saw that 
hers were not quite dry. 

“Lucey, why did you not tell me?” he 
exclaimed, reproachfally. ‘Don’t you know 
I would have let Meadow View stand empty 
till it went to ruin rather than cause you @ 
Pang? Why did you not tell me it would 


hurt you to see strangers in your sister's 
home?” 

“Bat it will not; at least, I mean I am 
very glad the old place should be inhabited ; 
but all this talk of Meadow View seems to 
have brought back our trouble so vividly.” 

**I hoped you had got over it.’’ 

‘IT never have—I never can!” cried his 
wife, with a burst of passionate sobs terrible 
to witness in one usually so calm and gentle. 
** John, Nell was like a part of myself, and to 
think that she should die alone and neglected 
while I was living in luxury cuts me to the 
very heart!” 

‘“‘She chose her own fate,” said the 
Baronet, a little sententiously. 

‘*She was so young,” pleaded her sister, 
“only nineteen when she left us. Think of 
all she must have suffered to bring herself to 
write that sad, last letter! John, I know you 
blame her, but surely those four years of 
panty would blot out worse mistakes than 


Sir John’s brow darkened. 
**T should like to have the handling of that 





villain, Lucy! When I recollect he_has got 





off scot-free I begin to think there can’t be 
such things as law and justice in England.” 

Lucy shook her head. 

‘‘We never knew what he did,” she said, 
simply, ‘‘ except that he broke his wife’s heart, 
and that is not an offence provided for by 
the laws.” : 

‘“‘I¢ ought not to go unpunished.” 

“It will not; depend upon it, John, the 
wretched man is dead.” 

“Dead! I never thought of that. What 
could put such an idea into your head?”’ 

“Tf he had been alive he would have made 
some attempt before now to get possession of 
Ivy. Every year I have dreaded this, and 
now I begin to feel certain my fears were 
groundless, and that our darling’s only foe 
has gone to his last account.” 

“Well, I hope he has,” said Sir John, 
vindictively ; ‘‘ but I don’t believe it.” 

“Why not?” | 

“ Because something here,” and he thumped 
the left side of his waistcoat, ‘‘ seems to tell 
me he is alive, and that I shall one day meet 
poor Nell’s destroyer face to face. I can tell 
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you, Lucey, he won’t find years have softened 
my memory of her wrongs!” 

Latty Fortescue sighed. 

There is a shadow in the past of most 
families, but hardly such a heavy one as 
rested on theirs. 

Lady Fortescue had one twin sister, from 
whom till their wedding-day she had never 
once been parted. 

Both the girls made brilliant matches, but 
people would have said Helen's gave most 
chance of happiness, since her bridegroom 
was young and handsome, while good Sir 
John was well nigh twenty years older than 
his wife. 

Charles Carew well-nigh worship his 
young bride, and it was the first t Leny 
had ever admitted in her sister that she did 
not seem to appreciate the affection levished 
on her, or to weturn #6. 


For one brief the Carews lived near 
their relations, they deserted Meadow 
View and went abroad, taking their infant 
child. 


Lady Fertesexe corresponded with her 
sister, but complained bitterly of ‘the brevity 
and urnsatisfactoriness of her letters; then, 
without one word 6f warning before they had 
even heard he wee dil, came the news of 
Charles Garew’s @eath, 

The Fortescues would have started at once 
for Rome to join their sister, but a 
came declaring the young widow was on her 
way home; they might expect her any day, 
almost any hour, 

They expedted her till heart grew sick with . 
hope deferré@y then leaving his wife in Hugh 
Ainslie’s cate, Sir John started for Rome, and 
hastened te@hke house where his brother-in-law 


died. 

What he heard there he never told even to 4 
his wife, *at when he got home ft was an- 
nonneed im Statham that Mrs. Carew and-her 
little girl would not retarn to England at :pre- 
sent. 

Lady Forteseue #o manifestly shrank from 
any q@estions on the subject imt people 
jumped ‘to the eondlusion there must be some- 
thing @esperatély wrong. Their curiosity 
was hever ; 


ita a ee at a a 


one fine wititter’s Gay Lady Forteseue: 
husband, aceom by 1 Grimshaw 
went up to London, and stayed away a week. 
They came back in the deepest moarhing, and 


bringing with them a little gitl, Who in due |) 


time was int to all theit ftien@s as 
their adopted-child, ivy Carew. 

They wever told anyone why they had been 
estranged from their sister, or Where she kad 
spent those long, lonely years. , 

In reply to questions skilfully put to the 
child herself they found out that the black 
frock she wore was for “poor mamma,”’ and 
that she had been at “school,” but that was 
evidently all she knew of her own history. 

The neighbourhood gave up the e of 
elucidating the mystefy, ‘and gradually 
adopted Ivy as one of themeselves:as naturally 
as though there had not been so large a part 
of her little life unaccounted for. Only the 
keener-seeing noted these facts, which they 
declared “spoke volames.” The Fortescues 
never spoke of Mrs, Carew; all through her 
childhood they never suffered their niece to 
pass a night away from home unless they were 
with her, and although naturally the most 
hospitable of people they seemed to shrink 
from meeting strangers; in fact, from being 
frank and eutspoken as the day they now 
behaved as those who have a secret to guard 
from jealous.eyes—a secret they feared every 
stranger was seeking to surprise. 

Southlands was the most important estate 
in the neighbourhood; its Owner could not be 
cut or senf to Coveritry; but though people 
visited Sir John and his wife as usual the 
pair lost much of their popularity through 
pom was termed their “mysterious con- 

uct.” 





And it was only now when Ivy Was reach- 


ing wom#nhood, and as the mistress of Carew; 
and heiregs-presumptive of the Fortescues, 
became the ri¢hest prize in the matrimonial 
market that society in general forgave them. 
They said no more of their private opinions. 

Sir John did not try to convert his wife to 
the belief that “he” (even when alone 
together they never spoke the hated name) 
‘was alive,” and Lady Fortescue would not 
again advance the theory he was dead. 

She was devoted to her husband, and strove 
instinctively to turn bis thoughts in a more 
hopeful channel. , 

“In less than two years, John, Ivy will be 
twenty-one, and we need never fear for her 
again.” 

Sir John sighed. 

‘“ Two years is a long time, Lucy.” 

“If we have kept her safe fourteen years I 
don’t think we need fear two. You are over- 
anxious, John.” 

— The child knows nothing, does 
8 si 

“ Nothing at all.” 

“ Ah, well that's ne good thing. I've been 
thinking, Lucy, should dike the house filled 
With visitors. We might have a Rey down 
for the shooting. Now Meadow View has a 
#énent we ought to do something to make 
thingy sociable, and it will #e better for the 
chiki.” 

“{ shell go and call on Mrs. Austin ‘to- 


Bat*when the 
circumstance Mies Carew, and Lady 
Fortescue ma@e call aleme. 


Everything #@poke of wealth, the 
austell thea aowe flowers, the coun 
nick-nacks it the 4 
beautified it all teld of 
of cultured taste. 


hers not by gift, but by purchase, 

Lady Fortescue felt intensely relieved.. She 
had heard of Mrs. Austin as a clever, shrewd 
woman of business, and, knowing nothing of 
such ladies, had been prepared for something 
eccentric, but her present hostess looked just 
like any other lady on her visiting list ; and 
pleasure at the fact made her greeting warmer 
than it otherwise might-have been. 

“T am an early visitor,” she said, kindly ; 
‘but I was so anxious to welcome you to 
Meadow View! It is a great pleasure to us 
to have neighbours after seeing the house 
empty so long.” 

Mrs. Austin replied suitably. The ladies 
sat down, and conversation did not flag. The 
widow hit the happy medium ‘between reserve 
and over-communicativeness. 

She told her visitor they Had ‘come to 
Meadow View on account 6 
health. He led such an active life the doctor 
had ordered him country air. 

* Not that he has any real illness,” ex- 
plained the affectionate sister; “but he is 
harrassed to death with business félke in 
London. He nevér has an hout to ‘call ‘his 
own. We hoped in the countrys little social 
oy might be of inestimable benefit to 


Lady Fottesous hoped it inights “ 
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* Still, I fear you wil! 4nd this neighbour: 
hood rather dull, since I have wnddrstood you 
aré great travdllers,’ 

Mrs. Austin threw up her hands. 

** You may well call us travellers—wanderers 
is more the term we deserve. We have been 
to America three times; while as to the Con. 
tinent, we know every country of it as well as 
we do England. My late husband ”—here she 
touched her wedding-ring—“ was a Brazilian 
merchant, and I went half over the world with 
him ; but, far from finding this lovely country 
dull, I am quite looking forward to spending 
a few tranquil months here.’ 

“You have no children, I think?” 

“lo; and I will not pretend to be sorry for 
it. I mmetiied late in life, and was left a 
witew within the year. My brother and I 
have been inseparable, and when my 
I was free to devote the rest of 
my #6 him. I om very fond of children, 
_ pe have —_ equal torte respon. 

i them wip properly. As 
Pi nor title imour family 


there 
pense one to come aftet @6-is not the 
ef it might otherwise be.” 
“Your may marry yét,” suggested 
Lady Portescue, whose own miartiage had been 
80 , ‘Bhe liked to see other people make 
“Many méntake a wife in 


“Tt is mot —_: ae his nem 
onwe; wad, though 
I is yours ago, as been 


- & memory evet 
e's opinion 6f @he millionaire 





| rose aneénsibly. She liked to Rtiow he was 


gapable of sentiment. 
“I had to bring my niece with me 
this. afternoon, but my liusband wanted her to 


} drive him into Statham.” 
| Mrs. A face 


: 


's changed. She looked so 
@t this aention of Ivy that one 


‘| interested 
ae eae knew and loved 


have been } ded 
; BO nd - 
_mreeting Mies Care v 


he spoke. 
of a little 


history! But 
she must be up now, for I mtt her in 
Paris, and it must be years and years since 
George and I spent a winter in Paris.” 

Lady Fortescue had grown white to her 
very lips, but Mrs, Austin did not seem to 
remark it. She changed the ‘stbject with 
exquisite tact, and when Lady Fortescue rose 
to go suffered her to depart quite unconscious 
her agitation had been remarked. 

“It really is too absurd! "was poor Lady 
Fortescue’s admonition to herself as she drove 
home. “Of coutse Ivy is af uncommon 
name ; still there must bé dozens and dozens 
of Ivys scattered about the world! Why 
should I jump to the conclusion’ bedause Mrs. 
Austin met one of them years ago in Paris it 
must have been our darling?” 

The call was teturned in due form, but both 
the ladies at Southlands were out. Then 





f her ‘brother's | came an invitation for the Meadow View 


party to dinner, which was accepted. 

Lady Fortescue had wished to inolade Paul 
Beresford, tat heard he was in London on 
Mr. White's business, so the Vicar was acked 
to make a sixth at the little gathering. 

Tt seemed to Lady Forteseue that Ivy had 
néver looked so beautifal before ; yet she wore 
a very simple dress of cream-eoloured lace, 
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Her aunt looked at her with a half-sigh 
when she came into the drawing-room. 

‘‘ How like your mother you grow, child!” 

Ivy flushed. It was nearly the first time 
she had heard her mother’s name from Lady 
Fortescue. 

“Tf only she had lived, Aunt Lucy, jast a 
little longer, so that I could have remembered 
her! It seems so hard to know nothing of 
her!” 

“It is better as it is,’’ said her aunt, ner- 
vously. ‘My dearIvy, you must never regret 
your mother's death. She was very, very un- 
happy, and Heaven in its mercy took her. I 
loved her better than the whole world except 
your uncle, and yet, Ivy, I was glad when I 
heard of her death.” 

“ Aunt Lucy !” 

‘‘ Her life was one long sorrow, dear!” 

“She must have loved my father so much 
she could not live without bim,” said Ivy, 
simply... ‘*Aunt Lucy, don’t you think love 
an awfal thing ?”’ 

“ What a strange question! No, dear; love 
is thegreatest blessiag.”’ 

Ivy shook her head. 

“‘T never mean to love anyone.” 

“ Why not?” 

“ Because if they did not love me back 
again I think it would kill me!” 

“You foolish child! There is no feax you 
will love anyone not disposed to love you in 
return.” 

Ivy shuddered. 

‘“‘T was talking to old nurse the other day, 
and she told me the Carews were always un- 
happy in love unless——” 

“ That is nonsense |” 

“T don't know. Look af mamma having 
to lose papa so soon? I call that being un- 
happy in loye.’’ 

Lady Fortescue could not assert otherwise. 
She tried to-hide her vexation by a question. 

“You have not told me the contingency. 
You say the Carews are unhappy in love, un- 
less——_ You must finish your sentence, dear, 
~ you have aroused my cariosity, I con- 
ess,” 

“Unless love comes to them with some 
great danger. Elsie says that is. the legend 
of the Carews. All love is fatal for them un- 
less it comes hand in hand with peril.’ 

“Tvy, what a superstitions child you are! 
Hark! I hear wheels. - Surely that is Mr. 
White’s brougham!” 

It was, and the guests followed. Sir John 
and Mr. Ainslie entering by another door the 
little party was complete. 

Introductions were soon made. Mr. Ainslie 
looked with great admiration at Ivy; and as 
fer the millionaire, with him it seemed to be 
a case of love at first-sight. : 

‘Forgive me,” he pleaded toLady Fortescue, 
as he 00k her into.dimmer ; ‘‘I fear I struck 
you as a Hottentot for ing at your niece 
in that eccentric fashion, but Miss Carew 
reminds me of—of a friend of mine, whom I 
have not seen for years.’ 

‘‘Rasemblances are strange things,” ssid 
his hostess, a little coldly. ‘I never see them 
myself,” 

‘And you are a little offended, are you not, 
that I should presume to compare ‘another 
face to Miss Carew's? I grant she is peer- 
lessly beautiful, but yet I think the face I 
alluded to equalled hers. Your niece.is young 
end happy ; the poor girl lam thinking of was 
heart-broken. tied by her own act to @ man 
she hated and feared; who made life a weari- 
ness to her and her child; yet still I think if 
I showed you Mrs. Gresham's picture 
would own the resemblance to your niece. 

They were at table now. Lady Fortescue 
put her glass to her lips and sipped somewine. 
Her hand trembled so she could re- 
place the glass by the time she was ready to 
‘oo 

. Whitehad quite forgotten Mrs. ‘Gresham 
and her likeness to Ivy ; he was descanting on 
the beauties of Meadow View, aud praising 

old house in terms warm enough eves for 
Lady Fortescne's desires. 











‘‘ If ever I buy a house that is the kind I 
should choose. Just the sort of place to call 
home. I suppose it is very old?” 

‘‘ Three hundred years, I think. It was 
built as s dower-bouse for Southlands. Sir 
Jobn and I dream of making it a wedding 
gift tolvy. Of eonrse she has her own estate 
of Carew, but Kent is so far away; we should 
want her nearer-sometimes.” 

‘Of course, and it wonld be natural she 
should own her birthplace. We all have a 


' kiad of enthusiasm for the house where we 
| were-born.” 


“ Have yeu?” 

‘‘T have no knowledge of where it was. I 
am a Boldier of fortune, dear lady; one of 
those latter-day productions, a ‘self made 
man.’ ” 

Mr. Ainslie was to sleep at Southlands, aud 
perhaps it was nataral he should linger in the 
smoking-room with Sir Joba when the Meadow 
View carriage had driven off and the ladies 
had retired. 

‘“‘ A first-rate fellow. Don’t-youthink so?” 
asked the Baronet. ‘' Ne nonsense about him, 
and if he began the world without a shilling 
he. managed to pick up.a good education and 
all the little niceties of life. I delare I 
expected to see him eat with his knife or to 
hear him drop his'‘h's,’ I think noone would 
take him for one who had risen from the 
ranks.”’ 

‘*T don’t like him!” ; 
The Vicar-was famous for plain speakin 
but still even he had rarely delivered himsel 
of such an opinion of anyone after a single 

meeting. 

“Why not?’ demanded Sir Jobn: ‘I call 
him a first-rate fellow.” 

“‘ He is playing a part.” 

‘** Nonsense!” 

“Tam certain of it. Why did he and his 
sister exchange glances so often? Why did 
she look at him as though to ‘warn him of 
danger when he was talking about Paris?’’ 

*« Perhaps,” the Baronet, who, if 
he had an amicable little weakness about his 
own great importance, very rarely displayed | 
it; ‘perhaps, Ainslie, they. were a little! 
nervous at dining here, anxious to make a! 
good impression and that sort ef thing, you! 
know.” j 

The Vicar shook his: head. i 

“ White is the fashion just now. I was 
told by a London friend he could enter any 
society he pleased, and that dukes were not, 
above accepting hints from him on financing. 
He came to London last December, and has | 
done nothing but coin money ever since. He 
bas been courted by all the aristocratic world 
and might bave married anyone he fancied, 
bat he abjure? society altogether ;.shut him- 
self up in his own greove and wenton making 
money. My correspondent says.it was like a 
thunderbolt when people heard he was.going 
to spend months in the country, and that his 
object is inscrutable.” 

‘His object is the simplest thing in the 
world,” retorted the Baronet. ‘His brain is 
overworked, and his doctors have ordered him 

airand perfect quiet.” 

“IT don't believe a word of it!” 

“Ainslie 1” / 

“My dear Sir John, I'm very sorry to 
offend you, but I distrust this man.” 

“ Most onwarrantably, as it seems to me."’ 

“That remains to-be proved. Yon say his 
object in coming here was perfect quiet ; if so, 
it is strange his sister should have told Lady 
Fortescue his aim was cheerfal society. ‘Then 
another thing, how did they hear of Meadow 
View?” 

«“It hasbeen on theagents’ books for years.” 

“And the agents doubtless claimed their 
usval commission.” 

“ Why, no,” confessed the Baronet; who was 
trathful to the backbone. ‘ Now I remember 
he can’tchave been to ‘the agents, for-I have 
beard nothing of them: Hislawyer wrote to 
me direc, and inguired if the hovse:kno =n as 
Meadow Viewowas still to-les. I asked for 
references and had two—ene his banker, ‘the 


other the lawyér in question—a well-kiown 
firm.” 

‘‘Hem!” 

**So you must own for once you are mis- 
taken—eh ! Ainslie? Far my own part I con- 
fess I have taken a great fancy to the man!” 

Mr. Ainslie said no more, buat he kept to his 
own opinion. A lonely, somew?s* served man, 
the Fortescues were his dearest friends, and he 
could not have quarrelled- with them even if 
they crossed his prejudices. He had taken 
an unmitigated dislike to George White, bu 
he was conscious himself he had but little 
cause to do so, except a presentiment the man 
was an impostor, and he could hardly expect 
Sir John to respect his presentiment more 
than the verdict of a banker and a firm of 
lawyers. 

As he lay awake that night—and -it was 
hoars before he could sleep—he became con- 
scious of two things, one that he had seen 
Mr. White before, the other that the financier 
was conscious of the meeting, and did not 
desire any allusion to it. In vain he tried to 
recall the circumstances of how and where 
he had seen the man who had impressed Sir 
John so favourably. Memory would not 
assist him. 

George White appeared to be under fifty 
[--® prosperous, good-looking man, well pre- 
served, with jet black hair which ourled 
stiffly, and was quite untouched by grey. He 
wore a thick beard and whiskers; these gave 
gave him a foreign appearance which his com- 
plexion heightened, since it was bronzed by 
exposure to foreign suns. The strangest 
anomaly about the man was that though -to 
look at him you would set him down at once 
as a foreigner, his s h, conversation aad 
manners were essentiully English. 

The account he gave of himself “an English- 
man who had lived many years abroad” was 
| borne out by abundant evidence. 

This was rather a blow to the Vicar's 
| theory. If the man were an impostor why had 
jhe not taken a foreign title? He was dis- 
| tressingly frank about himself—plain George 
White, the son of no one in particular, the 
architect of his own fortanes, and who—he 
was generous enough to confess—had never 
managed to get on in the world yatil his 
widowed sister trusted her wealth to him, 
when he speedily made a lacky hit, and had 
continued turning all he touched to gold ever 
since. 

“IT can’t do anything,” decided the poor 
Vicar as sleep at last came nearer to him. 
‘« It's no use speaking to Sir John till I have 
something to yo on. I'll just watch. I don’t 
believe in Mr. White or his sister either, and 
I think they have some motive in coming here 
which we can’t muke out.” 

He was almost asleep when, by the moon- 
light which stole in at the wnshuttered 
window, he saw lying on the dressing: table 
his watch and chain—a simple thing enough, 
but it supplied the link he had sought so 
vainly. It was not Mr. White he had seen 
before, but Mrs. Austin, and the likeness be- 
tween the mother and sister explained his 
mistake, 

How it all came back to him! It was a 
year or more after Captain Carew's death, 
and he was alone in his lodgings. He was 
not vicar of Srarham then, but senior curate, 
with all the work and very little pay. 

Sir John and Lady Fortescue were in 
London, and a great sense of loneliness and 
low spirits had fullen on the young clergyman 
as hesat in his little parlour thinking over 
things in general. 

Oh! how it alicame-backtohim. His land- 
lady’s warning someone wanted to see him, 
and then the entrance of a tall, well-made 
woman weariuyg the dress of a hospital nurse, 
the silver cross of some order of charity.an 
her breast. 

‘\T bave heard you-aréa good man,” 
began, mnceremoniously. ‘ You.woald no 
hard on the unfortunate?” 

‘*T was never hard on-anyone m,my Jife!”’ 





she 
t be 
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The nurse produced a locket of plain gold, 
with a monogram in small seed pearls. 

‘She said I was to bring this as a token. 
She thought you would not fail to recognise 
it, sir.” 

Recognise it! It had been his birthday 
gift to the woman who was now Helen Carew, 
when she was an innocent, guileless child of 
perhaps thirteen. Recognise it! Why the 
very sight of it carried. him back to the 
dreams of his youth. 

“I know the locket,’’ he said, gently, ‘‘and 
the sender. Teil me, what can I do for her?” 

*You can take this, and deliver it to her 
sister,”” placing a letter in his hand; ‘“‘ and you 
can give me news of those she loves, and the 
home that once was hers, to carry back to her 
on her bed of sickness,”’ 

Ainslie did not know the secret of Mrs. 
Carew's life. He had ventured once to ask 
Sir John, and the Baronet’s reply had silenced 
him. 

‘Never speak her name. Don’t ask me 
what she has done. I don’t know, and I don't 
want to know. It is enough for me that I, 
who loved her with a brother's affection, and 
thought her the purest, truest woman in the 
world after her sister, would hold my wife 
back from a meeting with her as from a con- 
tact with all that was vile and worthless. 
She may be living, but to us she died a year 
a Rad 
Hugh Ainslie took the letter, and tried to 
spesk words of comfort. He offered to go 
himself to Mrs, Carew, but the nuree thought 
that hardly needfal ; she would telegraph if 
her patient grew worse. Would he not tell 
her of Lady Fortescue and Meadow View? 
Thus entreated he said the Fortescues at pre- 
sent seemed implacable in their resentment, 
but he still hoped time would soften their feel- 
ings. Meadew View was empty. He would 
write to Mrs. Carew gladly if he had her 
address. 

The nurse wrote it down at once, and 
then left him with expressions of warmest 
gratitude, 

He wrote that very night to the address 
given him—a tender, sympathetic letter, urg- 
ing the erring one (he knew she was erring, 
though the nature of her sin had been kept 
from him), to repentance, and telling her while 
he lived she had a friend. 

No reply came. He was beginning to 
despair when his appeal came back to him 
through the dead-letter office, endorsed ‘‘ No 
such street in London.” Then he glanced at 
the\packet given him for Lady Fortescue. 
The nurse had told him Mrs. Carew wished 
him to read it before sending it to her sister, 
but it bad seemed to hin almost a sacrilege. 

He had detained the letter only, because he 
was uncertain of Lady Fortescue’s where- 
abonts, and did not like to expose ‘it to any 
risk. Now he broke the seal. hoping to find 
Helen Carew's address. The nurse had written 
it herself—97, Fotheringay-street, London, 
N.W.—but since it seemed there was a mis- 
take no doubt the letter would set it right. 

The letter. three sheets of thick writing 
psper folded inside exch other, and when he 
opened the last a single line in pencil,— 

« There is no letter, and Helen Carew didn’t 
send this. Yeu can put it in the fire now, for 
its purpose has been answered.” 

Hogh Ainslie wore himself nearly to a 
nervous fever over the affair, but he could 
make nothing of it. He was generous enough 
not to share his trouble with the Fortescues ; 
he felt it would be cruel to tell them of the 
episode. He never explained it even to him- 
self, the locket being on his watch chain. 
That, at least, was genuine since it still con- 
tained Lady Fortescue’s portrait, which he 
bad begged of her, and placed in it in days 
gone by to make his gift more acceptable to 
her sister. 

Tne locket was Nell’s, therefore the mes- 
senger must in some measure have come from 
her. Why she should have come at all, why 
have sought him out, and have left a false 
address, confused him. 





He went up to London soon after, and saw 
a friend well up in nursery institutions, 
sisterhoods, &. To him he described 
minutely (Reader, I know man seldom can 
describe women’s dress, but the Rev. Hagh 
Ainslie at this stage of his career was a 
ritualistic curate, and as learned in fabrics, 
colours, and such things as a lady) her attire, 
and then demanded to know the uniform of 
which institution it was. 

The answer convinced him he had been 
taken in. The whole attire was a combina- 
tion of at least three distinctive dresses. A 
sister of mercy, a hospital nurse, and a 
deaconess would each have recognised some 
part of it as their own distinctive garb. 

The woman was an impostor dressed up for 
the occasion, but what she wanted, why she 
came, or the part she played in Helen Carew’s 
life, there was nothing to tell. 

** Do you miss anything? ” asked the friend, 
who was much interested. : 

“Nothing at all.” 

** You are certain?” 

“Positive. No; gain was not the object, 
since the journey from London must have 
cost her something, and she left the locket in 
my keeping.” 

** Designedly ?” 

“Certainly. Of her own free will.” 

“TI don’t like it, Ainslie.”’ 

**More do I——" 

‘* You had better tell the Fortescues.”’ 

. “Iecan’t, Bertram; you don’t know what 
simple, kindly people they are. The suspense 
would kill them.” 

‘* Well, if you don't tell them you had better 
put the whole thing out of your head.” 

“Why?” 

‘“* Because it may be years and years before 
you hear any more of it." 

“Then you think I shall hear?"’ 

* Yes.”” 

“ Really ?” 

I am superstitious, Ainslie. I don’t pro- 
fess to explain the matter, but it has made a 
great impression on me. I believe you will 
see that woman again, but not until you have 
well-nigh forgotten her first visit.’ 

‘I shall never forget it!" 

‘tI will put my meaning in other words— 
you will see her again, but not until she 
believes you have forgotten her.” 

**I should know her anywhere even years 
after.” 

“TI doubt it.” 

“Why?” 

‘Because she is evidently no novice at 
deceit. The nurse's costame was assumed. 
How are you to tell what disguise she will 
choose to adopt next time for your benefit?” 

‘She was a very remarkable woman. I 
should know her anywhere.”’ 

“What twenty years hence, with cheeks 
wrinkled by time, hair dyed to deceive, and 
dress totally different? 1 have great faith in 
your sagacity, Hugh, but I do think you over- 
rate it."’ 

‘Perhaps I shall never have the chance of 
testing it.” 

“I think you will. Is there no particular 
feature about her time could not alter?” 

The curate thought a moment; then it 
seemed to flash on him suddenly. 

‘** One of her fingers was slightly misshapen 
—s0 slightly that a glove would hide it; but 
a not wear gloves, so I noticed it.” 

They parted soon after. For many a year 
Hogh Ainslie kept a look-out for the return 
of his mysterious visitor. For many a year he 
was what is called on the alert, but she never 
came again; and when he heard of Mrs. 
Carew's death he left off expecting her, and, 
by degrees, but for the locket on his watch- 
chain, he might almost have forgotten the 
episode. 

And now, as he tossed restlessly through the 
watches of the summer night, the sight of the 
moon gleaming on his boyhood gift of long 
ago lighted him to the revelation. 

He had not seen Mr. White before, but he 





had seén the sister who was almost his 
double. Mra. Ainslie, the wealthy widow, 
whom the Fortescass were so anxious to make 
friends with, was the woman who, disguised 
as a hospital nurse, had visited him some 
eighteen years or so before. 

He could not doubt it. She had excused 
herself from playing that evening by saying 
a childhood’s accident had made her little 
finger so short she had never been able to learn 
the piano. The nurse had been young—or 
seemed so—with fair hair and skin. Mrs. 
Ainslie was middle-aged, and dark enough for 
a Spanish American; bat no time, no dis- 
guise, had obliterated the deformity of her 
left hand. 

“It is she! ” 

That was the Vicar's last thought, but, on 
waking, the whole thing seemed too mar- 
vellous, too unheard of, to be true. He felt 
he must have other proof. There was more 
than one woman in the world with a mis- 
shapen little finger. 

The proof came to him three days later in 
an invitation to dine at Meadow View. He 
had always preserved the slip of paper on 
which the nurse had written Mrs. Carew's 
bogus address. Producing this from a secret 
drawer in his desk he compared it with Mrs. 
Ainslie’s friendly request for his company at 
dinner. 

The hands were identical—every curve, 
every flourish, the same. 

‘Heaven help us all!’’ was poor Mr. 
Ainslie’s prayer as he noted this. ‘ There is 
some awfal conspiracy on foot, but what it 
means, what its object is, I have no idea. 
Helen is dead. Poor weary goul! what harm 
can their plotting do now She rests in her 
quiet grave?” 

A spasm of agony shot through him; he 
clung to the table for support. The truth had 
come to him suddenly as a flash of lightning. 
The danger threatened not his dead love, but 
her living child! 

(To be continued.) 








TWICE CHOSEN. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


“on! cecm, cecin! HOW YOU HAVE MADE 
ME SUFFER! ”’ 


“We are nine!” said Sir Richard, letting 
his eyes glance around upon his guests. 

“Rector, you are my oldest and best 
friend ; I can take a liberty with you. Will you 
give me a strong arm, and that will enable me 
to offer my weak one to Mrs. Lake. We 
three old folks can hobble along together, and 
the younger ones must follow us.” 

“‘ Lord Carruthers, will you take Miss Thorn- 
dyke? Mrs. Thorndyke will not quarrel with 
Mr. Lake.” 

_ “And you two, my dears, require no pair- 
ing.” 

Lord Carruthers had heard nothing of the 
engagement, and gave a glance of sarprise at 
Horace and Lilian under his eyelashes ; but 
the party were on the movevand no explana- 
tion was*given. 

The dinner was a very recherché one, for 
the Baronet had arranged the ménu himself, to 
the astonishment of his housekeeper; and 
everyone seemed thoroughly to enjoy it. 

The guests were ylad to be there, and were 
not ashamed to show their pleasure. 

Sir Richard felt happier than he had done 
for years, and exerted himself to be a good and 
agreeable host. 

Lilian was bright as a summer sky, with her 
lover by her side, and Adela was purely happy 
in the joy of others. \ 

Lord Carruthers was well contented with 
his position, and was devoting himself to her 
amusement. 

The conversation very naturally ran upon 
the proposed visit to Mentone, with which p 
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Lord Carruthers was well conversant, and 
able to give full information as to the best 
hotels to be found there, &c., and Sir Richard 
grew greatly interested in all he said. 

« You had better come and be our cicerone. 
Strange if we should all find ourselves there 
before the winter is out!" he laughed. 

“7 cannot leave my flock,” replied Mr. 
Thorndyke, shaking his head. 

“ Nor I my clients,”’ remarked the lawyer. 


“No! but you will both be represented by 
your children. Carruthers has neither fold nor 
clients, and nothing on earth to do but amuse 
himself. He ought to try and be of use to his 
friends.” 

His lordship’s eyes turned towards Adela, 
but hers were fixed upon a slice of delicious 
ice pndding ; and no wonder, for it looked un- 
commonly g 

Had they been raised, however, he would 
have seen that there was a touch of annoyance 
in their expression, which did not bespeak 
any pleasure at the proposition ; nor could Sir 
Richard see them, and he was honestly endea- 
youring to put things right for her. 

He had heard a whisper of his lordship’s 
rejection in days gone by, and his helief was 
that having rejected him she thought him now 
beyond recall, and was fretting at the fact. 

He had, therefore, been watching his visitor 
for some time past, and had come to the 
conclusion that Lord Carruthers still loved 
Adela, and was ready to come forward again 
upon the faintest encouragement on her part; 
and he determined to try and throw them 
together. 

‘“‘T shall be travelling in France and Italy,’ 
replied his lordship, with as much careless- 
ness as he could assume ; ‘‘and very possibly 
I may look you up at Mentone, since you pro- 
mise me a welcome.” 

“We shall all be very pleased to have your 
company,’ returned the Baronet decidedly ; 
but Adela never raised her eyes. 

The Rector felt vexed with her, but knew 
that any word of his would only draw atten- 
tion to his daughter’s silence; so he wisely 
held his peace, merely expressing his pleasure 
that Adela would have so many English 
friends about her, to keep home green in her 
memory. 

The dessert had been handed round by the 
noiseless, well-mannered servants, who, when 
their duties were done, as quietly withdrew. 

The Baronet looked over his shoulder, to see 
that the coast was clear, then turned towards 
his daughter. 

“Speeches,” he said, ‘have long been laid 
on the shelf, with many other pleasant old- 
world customs ; but to-night, my friends, I 
must claim the privilege of saying a few words 
in honour of my daughter's birthday, and 
also, engrafted on to that] her betrothal day. 
Lilian, my love to you, and may you be 
happy with the man of your choice. I like 
to have the last word, my dear, so don’t let 
that young thief who has stolen you from me 
say a number of pretty things he does not 
mean. One man’s gain generally consists in 
another man’s loss.” 

He let his eyes rest upon her kindly, and 
zaising a bumper to his lips, emptied it in her 
honour. 

A buzz of congratulation followed the 
Baronet’s announcement, by which it was 
most plainly evident to all that his opposi- 
tion was totally withdrawn, and that hence- 
forth Horace was fo be received as a future 
member of the family at Marsden Hall. 

Mr° Lake no aoe Se his client fit for 
Bedlam; the fog cleared away, and he 
felt very proud as he sat thereat Sir Richard's 
well-appointed table, in the reflected light of 
his son’s new honours. 

“Tam sorry you will not allow me to 
thank you, Sir Richard,” said Horace, with 
feeling; “but all the dictionary strung to- 
gether could never express the gratitude I 
feel, believe me.” 

“Yes! yes! You have got your own way, 
iad. It is wonderful how amiable people are 


‘say he would. 





when they have all they want! Iknow Iam 
myself,’’ 

“Does that happy stage of existence ever 
arrive really?” asked Lord Carruthers, with 
a smile, 

“Tt did with me,” replied the Baronet, in a 
low voice, with a far-off look; “ but it was 
too bright to last. Weshould need no Heaven 
if it were to do so.” 

And they all knew that the perfect happi- 
ness he referred to had been found in the 
wife of his love; and his words threw a 
solemn silence upon them. 

” * * * * 

‘* Father,’ said Horace, as he drew Mr. 
Lake aside into a quiet corner of the spacious 
drawing-room. ‘I had not time to ask you 
what you meant about its costing Sir Richard 
five hundred pounds for me to go to Men- 
tone!" 

“Well, my boy, he has promised to pay 
your salary while you are there, and that of 
someone else to do your work pro tem., and he 
will of course consider you his guest during 
your stay.” 

“TI could not accept it,” returned Horace, 
firmly. 

“ What! don't you want to go?’’ asked Mr. 
Lake, in astonishment. 

“More than anything. But neither you 
nor I could play such an unhandsome part.” 

**T don't quite see that.” 

**Don't you? then Jdo. I could not make 
money out of Lilian’s father!” 

“T don't look at it in that light. Itis a 
business transaction." 

“ Nonsense, father! there is no business 
about it; had there been it would have been 
all right. So long as you did not know of the 
existing relations between us you were not to 
be blamed for entertaining the idea ; but now 
the thing is impossible.” 

‘* What do you propose, then ?’’ 

‘** Bob would undertake my work for me, I'm 
certain.” 

‘* Your brother is very good-natured ; I dare- 
You can ask him, at any 
rate.” 

“T'll get someone to stand in the gap; and 
as to my own salary—I’il do without it.” 

**You’re rather Quixotic! You'll offer to 
pay Sir Richard for your board next.” 

‘Not I! Ishould be sorry to insult him.’’ 

“I didn't know how far your pride might 
carry you,” returned Mr. Lake, snappishly. 

« Father ! you know I am right.” 

And the lawyer did know it, and that he was 
wrong, and for that very reason he felt out of 
—— with his son for making him feel the 

act. 

Sir Richard had not once remained in the 
drawing-room to listen to music since the 
voice of the woman he idolized had ceased to 
fill it with rich melody. Now he walked to 
po | fine old grand piano, and opened it him- 


His daughter's voice, and musical talent, 
had been well cultivated at his desire; but 
when she sang he had shat himself away 
from the sound of her music as far as he 
could; and, knowing this, Lilian had entirely 
given up singing when he was in the house. 

“* Horace,” he said, “ find Lilian’s songs for 
her,” and turned away. . 

The girl gave a timid glance at him, and he 
looked back with a reassuring smile. 

‘Let us hear what you can do, my dear,” 
helaughed. ‘ None of your new-fangled runs, 
but just an old simple song, such as I heard 
in my youth.” 

And Lilian sang him the old refrain, ‘‘ Home; 
Sweet Home.” 

There was a ring in her voice which re- 
minded him of her mother's, and tears rose to 
his eyes as he listened, but Lilian’s powers 
fell very far short of those of the dead 
woman. 

She was nervous, moreover, and did not feel 
that she had done her best, and was in haste 
to quit her position. 

‘Dela, do sing us something!’ she sxid, 
eagerly. 


‘* Yes, Adela, do!” added the Baronet. 

‘*T often hear you sing over your work—a 
soft little lullaby.” 

‘*Must J give you an old song too?” she 
queried kindly. 

“* By all means, yes; my ears are not eda- 
cated to the new.”’ 

“Some of the ballads of the present day 
are really beautifal; I must teach you to like 
them, I thirk; but I will humour you to- 
night,” and she sat down, and gave that touch- 
ing old song, ‘‘She Wore a Wreath of Roses,” 
and the salt tears fell one by one unheeded 
down the old man’s wrinkled cheeks ; for the 
wife he loved, who was growing to perfection 
in God's garden, used to sing that very song 
to him ; and once more she seemed to be there 
with him in the old room, and all his guests 
were for the time being forgotten. She and 
he were alone, and their love was new. 

He gave Adela no word of thanks, but sat 
a3 one spellbound, and she sympathising in 
his mood, and understanding it, crept away 
into the dimly-lighted conservatory, as she 
thought unobserved ; and leaning her aching 
head against the cold glass of the door, she 
looked out with blind eyes into the darkness 
beyond. 

“T¢ is like my life!” she murmured 
passionately. ‘‘ Black as Erebus! Oh! Cecil, 
Cecil! how you have made me suffer!” 

‘*Dela! what is the matter ?’’ asked Lilian's 
soft voice near her. 

‘* Nothing Lil, nothing.” 

‘* Dela, darling, I heard what you said just 
now.” 

“Did you?” returned the other wearily. 
‘* Well, it did not amount to much.” 

“That is true; it only told me what I have 
long known, that you are unhappy,and [I feel 
such a wretch to be in the sunshine while you 
are in the shadow.” 

‘“* Nonsense, Lil, I do not pretend to be high- 
minded, and say I am content to bein the 
shadows. I should love the sunshine as well 
as any,other girl; bat Lil, I do strive to grow in 
it, to do what good I can in my generation. I 
don’t want it to wither me up, and render me 
useless, but it is very hard to do so.” 

* Poor, poor old girl! So it is Cecil, after all. 
You once promised to tell me all about it.” 

“Did I promise? Well, I {couldn't, Lil, 
then, and I can’t now. I may get used to it 
by-and-by, and be able to do so, but not yet. 
Don't ask me questions, there's a dear, only 
thank Heaven that you have gained the heart 
of a man who would as soon mistrust his 
own honour as your faith and love.” 

‘*Surely no one who knows you could mis- 
trust you, Scamp, darling?” 

“There! there! I have said enough! too 
much. Go away, Lil; I want to be alone.” 

‘*You would not be if I obeyed you. Lord 
Carrathers has been waiting for you as faith- 
fally as a watch-dog. His eyes have been 
fixed upon the door ever since you passed in 
here.” 

**Oh! let me have a little peace to-night, 
there's a dear girl,’ said Adela impatiently. 

“I wish you liked that man, Dela,” 
whispered Lilian. ‘‘ He is good and true.” 

**I can well believe it; but, oh ! Lilian, to 
love once with me means to love till the end, 
and I shall love Cecil while life lasts.” 

‘It may.come right, darling,’ said Lilian, 
very softly. ‘* Who ever could have dreamed 
that Horace and I should now be so happy?” 

‘Lil, my trouble makes me seem selfish, 
but I am more than glad and thankfal for 
your joy.” 


the world become so,’’ ended Lilian with 

warmth, as she clasped her friend's hand 

lovingly in her own. 
* * * - 

The carriage was summoned, and the party 
broke up. 

After warmly thanking Sir Richard for all 
his kindness to their son, and his hospitality 
to themselves, Mr. Lake and his good-tem- 

ed wife withdrew to get into their outdoor- 





L clothing, warm wraps having been necessitated 


“If you are selfish Dela, darling, may all © 
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by the fact that they had been driven to the 
Hall in an open trap. Mr. and Mrs. Thorndyke, 
whe had come in the close carriage, lagged 
behind, to tell the Baronet how rejoiced they 
were at the issue events had come to. 

“Tt is so much better sanctioned,” remarked 
the Rector, wisely. ‘‘ Lilian was too staunch 
ever to have given her lover up. It was easy 
enough to tell her that it was her duty to 
be obedient; but who in their heart could 
blame the girl for her truth ?”’ 

“They say everything comes to the man 
who waits!” returned Sir Richard; ‘‘and 
80 the young people have found it ; and no one 
is much more surprised than I am myself,” 
he laughed. 

“TI wish I could see Adela as happy as 
Lilian!" said Mrs. Thorndyke, wistfally. as 
she watched Lord Carruthers saying a few 
parting words to the girl. é 

*‘T am sure she could be if she chose!”’ re- 
plied Sir Richard, meaningly, as his eyes 
followed hers. 

“I quite agree with you!” said the Rector ; 
* but girls are full of strange fancies! When 
we wish things they are dead against them, 
but if they once find out we consider a man a 
detrimental, it is all up with the affair. No 
one else will do!” 

“There is no incentive like opposition,” 
langhed the Baronet. “If I had another 
daughter I should insist upon her marrying 
the man to whom I most strongly objected. 
With the light of experience thrown upon the 
subject, I should have no fears as to the 
result.” 

Horace and Lilian here came out from be- 
hind the heavy folds of the window curtains. 

“‘T heard your treason, father!” she said, 
with a shy smile. 

“Who was to know you were in there, star- 
gazing?” replied Sir Richard, somewhat 
taken aback. ‘You should have coughed 
to attract our attention! Listeners seldom 
hear any good of themselves!” 

Well, we did not much mind what we 
heard; did we, Horace?” 

“Come lad, we can make room for you in 
the carriage! It will save you the ran home!” 
said the Rector, kindly. 

“TI fear my legs are not telescopic!” re- 
turned Horace. “No, thanks, I shall enjoy 
the walk! Lilian andI have ascertained that 
it is a lovely night; and I want a word with 
Sir Richard before I start!” 

“As you will. Where is Adela?’’ 

She stepped forward readily. A 

‘*Good-night, my dear! You will come 
home for a few days before your departure— 
to get your things together?” 

‘I will come to enjoy a peep at you and 
mother!” she corrected. 

“Well, it sounds prettier put like that!” 
and he stooped and kissed her. 

“Suppose we look for you to-morrow, 
then?” suggested Mrs. Thorndyke. 

“With Sir Richard's permission,” replied 
the girl, turning towards him. 

‘* Say the next day, my dear! I shall be 
tired to-morrow, and dull too! Excitement 
brings reaction! Stay with me to-morrow, 
child!” he said, softly. 

‘Very well! Thefollowing morning, then, 
expect me, mother dear!” and she raised her 
face for her mother’s kiss. 


Good-byes were exchanged, and the car- 


riage went swiftly away down the drive, Lord | 


Carruthers’ pulling up at the Hall.door in its 


stead. 


‘“'Then we shall meet again at Mentone?” 


said his Lordship, as he took Adela’s white | 
hand within his own, and looked down into | 


her eyes. ‘‘Miss Thorndyke, will you give 
me a welcome when I arrive ?” 

‘* We shall all do that!” she answered, in 
a matter-of-fact way; ‘“‘and no doubt Sir 
Richard will be pleased to see one of his own 
countrymen again!” and she drew away her 
hand quietly, but firmly. 

** You will find plenty of English families in 
Mentone!” 








‘Yes; but he has lived so quiet a life; he 
is not likely to know them!” 

“ That is true.” 

‘Ts it pleasant there?” 

“Very! Won't you enjoy sitting with open 
windows, even in winter time ? ”’ 

** Immensely ! ”’ 

‘* And you will revel in the spring flowers? 
They are simply exquisite! ” 

‘Tam sureI shall. They are the fairest of 
all which the year produces, and that is say- 
ing something.” 

‘* Have you ever seen the conservatories at 
my home, Miss Thorndyke? You have never 
honoured Warminster Towers since I have 
been its owner, but you may have been there 
before then?” 

‘“We have not much time for running 
about,” replied Adela, indifferently. ‘ I don’t 
think I ever was there, even in childhood.” 

**T should be so glad if the Rector and 
Mrs. Thorndyke would bring you over to lunch 
one day. I should like you to see the hot- 
houses, since you care for flowers.” 

“Tam very fond of them, indeed, but you 
sed my time at home will be brief. You must 
excuse my seeming ungracious, but we could 
not manage it.” 

He heaved a sigh of disappointment. 

‘*T must hope for better lack upon your re- 
turn,” he said, regretfully. ‘‘ And now, good- 
bye. When next we meet it will not be upon 
English soil. Heaven bless you.” ~~ 

Then he turned from her, mingled with the 
rest, and went his way. 


CHAPTER XV. 
** GooD-BYE.”’ 


‘* Wart for me, darling, to say good-night! ” 
whispered Horace to his fiancée. ‘‘I want a 
word with your father before I leave.” 

“I will be in the library,” she answered, 
promptly; and passing over to Adela, who 
was standing thoughtfally apart, she linked 
her hand through her arm, and led her from 


room. 

“Hallo!” said Sir Richard, watching the 
movement. “ What’s up now? They have 
left us alone on purpose!” ’ 

‘“That is quite true, sir. I asked Lilian to 
let me have a word with you.” 

“T thought everything was settled,” an- 
swered the Baronet somewhat impatiently. 
“Are you not satisfied with the arrange- 
ments?” 

“Sir Richard,” said Horace, gravely. ‘‘ Do 
you really wish me to go to Mentone with 
you?” 

‘‘ Lilian does, and that is much the same 
thing,” he answered, ‘Don’t you care about 
the trip?” q 

** More than I can tell you.” 

‘Then the matter is settled. What is there 
to talk about? We shall start cn the morn- 
ing of this day week.” 

“Sir Richard, you have been more than 
kind ; most thoughtful and generous in your 
offers to my father concerning me; but when 
he accepted them, conditionally upon my lik- 
ing the scheme, he was not aware of the 
relations existing between us. He considered 
it a business transaction, for which you were 
ready and willing to pay handsomely. Ae ic 
is, although I gladly accept a kind invita- 
tion to accompany you to Mentone, and stay 
with you there, you must allow me to decline, 
with many thanks, remuneration for services 
I do not perform ; and my young brother will, 
I feel sure, do my work in the office during my 
absence.” 

‘‘Does your father agree to this?” asked 
Sir Richard. 

‘Of course, he does, sir! ” 

‘* Did he suggest this line of coniuct'?” he 
inquired, with a keen look. 

“ Not exactly.” 

“Did you?” 

‘**I told my father my opinions !” 

“And did he agree with them ? ” 





— 


“They came fresh to him; he had not con. 
sidered the subject, but he sees that I am 
right.” 

The Baronet remained in thought. 

“You're a proud lad,” he said at length, 
with a smile breaking out over his handsome 
face. ‘‘ Are you quite decided in this course ?”” 

* Quite!” 

‘* Well, well, I like you none the less for 
your independence. I suppose you will not 
refuse to accept bread and cheese in my 
house?” 

‘Certainly not, sir. I am more than grate. 


ful for the kind thought which will enable me ° 


to spend the next few months by my dear 
girl’s side, and I thank you very much. [| 
have had a very happy day, the happiest I 
have ever known, and now I must not keep 
you up.” 

“No, lad. Send Adela to me, and make 
your adieux to your ladye love,” and he shook 
Horace warmly by the hand. 

‘*Dela,”’ said the latter, as he entered the 
library, ‘‘ we have you to thank for it all. Is 
there nothing we can do to prove our appre. 
ciation of your kindness? No brightness we 
can bring into your life?” 

“« Nothing, my frieud,” she answered, with 
a smile, think of Lilian, not of me. Don't 
you know, Horace, I’m always bright?” 

** Scamp, Scamp, don’t tell tarradiddles !" 
said Lilian, winding her arms about her. 

“Did not Sir Richard ask for me?” she 
questioned, suddenly. 

‘* Yes, he did,’’ confessed Horace. 

“Then why did you not tell me so?” she 
cried, impatiently, and walked quickly towards 
the door; but before she reached itshe turned 
back. ‘I’m a regular Goth,” she said, with 
regret in hertone; ‘‘ but lam morepleased than 
Ican explain at all that has happened to-day. 
Dear old friends both, I congratulate you from 
my heart.” 

Then she kissed Lilian, held Horace’s hand, 
and quietly out of the room. 

“Ts it Carrathers?”’ asked Horace, after a 
pause. ‘ Dela cares for someone, I’m sure.” 

‘“‘ No, it is not his lordship,” replied Lilian, 
sadly. ‘I wish she could like him; he would 
make her a loving husband, and he worships 
her.” 

“I have thought so for along time. Well, 
who is it, Lilian?”’ 

‘“« Why, you, of course, boy. Does not your 
vanity tell you so?” 

“ Can't say it does. Had Scamp made love 
to me, little woman, who knows but she might 
have cut you out /’’ he laughed, 

* And saved me from a life of misery, eh? 
Well, dear, these things are writien, I suppose, 
and you and I were meant to torment each 
other, as you couldn't get Scamp.” 

“Do you think I ever tried, darling?” he 
asked, looking at her with a lover's eyes. 

“TI am quite sure of one thing,” she re- 
turned, roguishly. 

“ And that is?” 

«That Dela never id, or you, or any other 
man, would have been at her feet,”” she con- 
tinued, with a, smile. , 

‘‘ Then why is she sad at heart, for that is 
what I feel she is?” 

‘Horace, our dear old Scamp doesn't tell 
her secrets, even to me, so it is of no use for 
you to quéstion me about them.” 

‘ All right, pet, I understand; I’m not to 
know,’’ he laughed. 

“No, nor I either, for the matter of that, 
and it does not seem loyal to talk of, and 
speculate upon, what she doesn’t wish to tell, 
does it ?”’ 

“Perhaps you're right, dear; and now, 
sweetheart, I must go. Are you quite con- 
tented with your choice, little woman ? wf 

“ Quite,” she answered, letting both hands 
creep into his, while her soft dark eyes met 
his own, full of confidence and deep affection. 

“JT would not exchange you for the most 
eligible parti in the whole world.” ‘ 

Then he stooped and kissed her with 
lover's fervour. a 

“T’'m the happiest man on earth, darling, 
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he whispered —‘‘ the very happiest, my little 
love!” y ’ 

«And J’m not altogether miserable, old 
boy,” she answered, mischievously, as she 
nestled in his arms in perfect confidence. 

“That is good hearing,” he laughed ; 
“happiness is making you saucy, Lilian!” 

«Papa wants me to be saucy, you know.” 

‘‘Does he? Did he tell you £0?”’ - 

‘‘ He wishes me to be like Dela, and she is 
saucy, goodness knows!” 

“She is Scamp,” replied her lover, ‘‘and 
you are my own dear love. Scamp is the 
dearest gitl in all the world, and you are 
dearer still; but neither of you must be like 
the other, or both would be spoilt.” 

‘“T think I understand, Horace,” said 
Lilian, softly. “I must be myself to you, 
because you have learnt to love me as I am. 
Papa is going to care forme, as he wants me 
to be, and the néarer I can come up to Dela 
the more he will like me, so I must be very 
bright and cherry with him.” 

“ Right you are, little one; and now, good- 
night. Heaven bless you, dear! Only two 
years more, Lilian, and then——”’ 

He clasped her to him in an almost boyish 
ecstasy. 

“If you want me, then, don’t choke me 
now,” she gasped. ‘TI call this ill-usage.”’ 

“¥ou will have plenty of it, pet,” he 
langhed, ‘ You have given yourself to me, 
you know—have you not?” 

“ Horace, you must go,” she said, suddenly. 

‘Little traitor! you are laying up heavy 
punishment, to be paid in the future with 
interest.” 

“I'm not greatly afraid,” she answered, 
laying her head against his shoulder, and 
turning her ripe lips up for his farewell kiss. 
“Ts it not delightful that you are to go abroad 
with me, love?” 

‘It is indeed, Lilian, dear; your old father 
isa brick, We shall grow awfully fond of 
him, I am sure.” 

“I wish he had always been like this,” said 
she, thoughtfully. 

“ I don’t, or you would never have disobeyed 
him, and stuck to me.” 

“In that case, I don’t.either,’”’ she confessed 
in a soft voice, ‘for you are the one being in 
the world I could not do without. Much as I 
love them both, I could live without papa and 
Dela ; but, Horace, I could not without you /”’ 
and she clasped ‘her arms about his neck, and 
clung to him. 

“ Lovey, Iam so glad, so very, very glad!" 
he whispered back, and held her a willing 
captive in his strong embrace. 

* * * * * 


‘“« Adela,”’ said Sir Richard, as she entered 
the room, “have I done all as you wished ? ” 

“You have been most kind and noble, you 
dear old man,” she answered, coming to his 
side,and passing her hand gently over his 
silver hair. ‘* You havefought a brave battle, 
and come out a generous victor!” 

“Tf I have done what is right, Adela, I 
have to thank you, and you only. I confess 
I have not gone through to-day without pain.” 

“And yet I have never seen you look 
happier.” 

“There is pleasure even in the sacrifice of 
self, child, when one knows that the holicaust 
is appreciated,’’ he returned, with a smile. 


“You must save upall your strength for 
your journey,” she added. 

“Adela, Iam so glad you are coming with 
us, my dear!" he said, earnestly. ‘' My life 
will be a dull thing when you go out of it, my 
child. Do you think the Rector would let me 
adopt you?” 

She looked round with an amused smile, 
but his face was very grave. - 

‘« Would not papa laugh if you asked him ?”’ 
she replied merrily. 

‘* You don’t think he would consent? ” 

‘‘ You forget I am his-one little ewe-lamb,’’ 
she said, gently. 

“No, no! I do not, but he has his wife ; he 
does not need you as I do,” he answered with 
feeling. ¥ 

‘Do you care for my company so very 
much?” she said kindly. ‘‘ Well, I shall be 
by yourside to teaze you for a long, long time. 
You will be quite weary of me before the winter 
is out,” 

‘Perhaps it would be better for me if I 
could be so,” he replied sadly. 

Adela smiled. 

‘‘It would not be flattering to my self-es- 
teem,” she admitted. ‘‘No, Sir Richard, 
don’t let me stay till you grow tired of 
me.” 

““No fear of that, my child,’ he replied 
earnestly, looking at her beautiful changing 
face. ‘*No one could do that,’’ and he left 
her at his chamber door with no other word 
of farewell. 

* * * * 

The intervening week between Lilian’s 
birthday, and the day upon which the party 
were to start for Mentone, was a bustling 


one. 

Adela had thoroughly enjoyed her little bit 
of home-life, greatly as she was petted and 
made much of at Marsden Hall. Her father’s 
kind words, and her mother’s gentle looks, 
were very sweet to her, after having been in a 
measure without them for some’ time; and 


work, sitting at the Rector’s side by the fire, 
were happy and peaceful ones. 

**I wonder,” said Mr. Thorndyke, upon one 
of these occasions, “I wonder I have not 
heard from Egerton. I wish he had chanced 
to come in upon us while you were at home, 
Adela—~don’t you ?’’ 

The girl’s fingers trembled so that she could 
not for the moment make a single stitch ; but 
ina short time she raised a quiet white face 
to-her father’s. A 

‘I daresay he will get .on very well without 
me, papa. I wasiscarcely more than a child 
when we struck up a friendship, and that was 
a very long while ago.” 

‘» Yes, but he has been here.since that.” 

Then, after a thoughtfal.pause, Mr. Thorn- 
dyke added, ‘I don’t think you hit it off with 
Egerton so well during his last visit, my 
dear? ”’ 

A roseleaf hue crept. into her pale cheeks, 
but she met her father's eyes bravely. 

“Perhaps not,” she replied. very quietly. 
‘Twenty years’ disparity makes-people look 
at ‘things from a different standpoint, of 
course.” 

‘*T thought so,” Janghed the Rector,” and 
neither you nor Cecil would give up your 
opinions to save your lives.” 

‘* J should not, decidedly; unless I saw my- 
self to be. in the wrong.” 





“ Unselfish pleasure is the purest of all,” 
said Adela. ** And now let me thank yon for 
all you have done to please me, and to make | 
el happy,” and she stooped and kissed | 

im. ; 


“T am more than repaid, my dear,” he 
returned, and pressed his lips to her white | 
hand, like any young gallant. 

“ And now,” she continued, ‘‘ yon must be | 
very tired. Let me give you an arm upstairs, | 
you will be glad of a long rest. Don’t let ' 
anyone call you to-morrow ; have your sleep 
out, and ring the bell when: you awake.” 


“T'll follow your advice, my dear. I con- | cf his character.” 


fess I’m fairly done up.” i 
And he leant heavily upon the girl’sarm. 


| call ‘pig-headed’; no doubt he considers it 


' error?’’ 


‘Would you then?” 
“ Certainly ; would not he?” 
‘‘T hardly know ; Cecil is rather what men 


firmness, but I don’s; yet he has a generous 
nature, and if he could be made to see that he 
had been wrong or unjust, I think he would be 
more than willing to make reparation.” 

“Bat it would be hard to make him see his 


** Very, I should fancy.” 
“That is quite the estimate I have formed 


‘‘ You have been studying it, then?”’ 


the hours they spent together at their needle- 


witha smile. ‘I cannot go through the world 
with my eyes shut. I must analyse my friends 
peculiarities when I am in their company; 
and, do you know, I often find that they are 
so different from what we fancy them to be.” 

‘Bir Richard, for instance.”’ 

‘* Yes, indeed ! Who ever could have believed 
him to be what he is; shut away as he has 
been behind that screen of reserve, which 
he had placed around him.” 

** T have always known him for a good man, 
althongh of late, like all the world, I thought 
sorrow had hardened and soured him.” 

“He is not hard, dad, nor sour either, but 
he has suffered very much.”’ 

Then-after a pause Adela looked up with 
one of her own smiles. 

‘Do either of you want to get rid of me?” 
she asked 

“To get rid of you, child ? Heaven forbid,” 
returned her mother, with a look of surprise. 

‘“‘Don’t’ be alarmed, mother mine; I’m 
not going to be married or anything dreadful,”’ 
she laughed, ‘‘ but Sir Richard would like to 
adopt me, if you are tired of me at home!”’ 

“Greedy old rascal ! ’’ exclaimed the Rector, 
joining in her mirth; ‘he has had you for 
weeks, and is going to have you fur months; 
and now he wants to keep you altogether! 
No, no, my little Dela, your poor dad must 
not be quite forgotten !” 

Adela laid her work down, and knelt in 
her old childish way beside him. 

“Do you want to go, my dear?” he asked, 
after a pause. 

‘No, father!” she answered, readily. “TI 
| am very fond of Sir Richard and Lilian, but 
| fonder still of you and mother ! ” 

“TI need not have inquired,” he asserted, 
| with a look of contentment. ‘‘ Need I, my 

dear?” 
| *T don't think so, dad,” she replied, and 
| laid her head upon his shoulder, and was very 
| quiet and still. 

Time does not tarry; and Adela’s tranks 
had to be packed for her journey. As she 
| looked at them, and then at her parents, a 
| pang of regret shot through her warm heart. 

She did not at all hke to leave them now 
the hour for doing so was drawing near. She 
was really going for the sake of Sir Richard, 
| whose mind appeared set upon the project, 
| and she did not wish to disappoint him, be- 

cause the was still weak and ill, and because 
he had done so mach to please her. 

But now that she looked at her father, the 
| thought came to her that he was altering very 
, much, and a fear took possession of her. 
| Words came to her lips. She longed to ask 
| him if he were ill, but she wisely kept silence 
until he left the room, when she inquired 
anxiously about his health. 

“I do not think he is really ill, darling!” 
answered her mother, kindly ; ‘‘and you must 
not spoil your holiday by fretting about him ; 
but we must not hide from ourselves the fact 
that your dear father is not strong. I made 
him see the doctor yesterday, and he says 
there is no canse for alarm if he will only 
take moderate care of himself.” 

‘But when did he ever do that, mamma? 
Papa’s energy is beyond his power.” 

* Quite true, dear girl. He says himself he 
means to wear out, and not to rust out.” 

‘* Yes; but for our sakes he must not wear 
out before his time!’’ replied Adela, with a 
fad smile, ‘‘ Shall I beg him not to work so 
hard, before I go?” 

‘““Do dear, if you like! I will leave you 
alone with him when he comes in!” 

He did so shortly after, and the girl placed 
her arms fondly about his neck. 

‘* Father, dear!” she said, ‘‘I have a part- 
ing favour to ask!” 

‘Have you, my child? If it be in my 
power, it is granted before you name it.’ 

“Tt is quite within your power, dud! I want 
you to take more care of youreelf—not to go 
out ail weathers, and to work less hard alto- 
gether.” 

“You have asked what is difficult, Dela. I 








“It is a way I have, dad,” she answered, 


cannot refuse to bury a man because it is 
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raining, nor to’ marry a couple when I am 
tired; but I will remember your affectionate 
solicitude, and spare myself when it is possi- 
ble; and with that my little girl must be 
satisfied. Come back with roses upon your 
cheeks instead of lilies, my darling, and I 
shall be repaid for having deprived myself of 
your company.” 

** And let me see you look hale and strong 
when I retorn, dear dad, and then, please 
Heaven, we shall have a bright spring, and a 
happy summer together.” 

He kissed her, spoke to her of her journey, 
and then she went upstairs to dress. Every 
little detail of her pretty chamber seemed 
dear to her now she was about to leave it. 
Things which she had scarcely before noticed 
suddenly obtruded themselves upon her atten- 
tion. Her father's books, her mother’s work, 
all speaking to her of a happy home-life. 

A wave of regret flooded her mind. How 
little she had thought of that home-life lately ! 
Her heart had been so filled with painful long- 
ings, and useless thoughts of the past, that the 
happiness which really was her own, bad been 
dwarfed out of its truly beautiful proportions. 

She had not realised it while she had her 
home, but now that she was leaving it, even 
for a time, the truth became apparent. Her 
eyes were opened. 

She geoped her way downstairs, almost 
blinded with tears ; was clasped in her father’s 
armas, and held to her mother’s breast. She 
heard their loving voices, wishing her ‘‘ God- 
speed "’ in afar off dreamy way, and was soon 
in the Hall carriage going towards Marsden 
as quickly as the horses could carry her. 

“It is hard to part with her,” said the 
Rector, as it passed out of sight, ‘‘ but I could 
not refuse Sir Richard's request. We must 
never forget that we are indebted to him for 
this living, which enabled us to marry. 
Dearly as I loved you, Mary. I could never 
have asked you to be a curate’s wife on a 
hundred and fifty pounds a year.” 

‘I would have accepted you, Edward, if 
you had only had the fifty withont the hun- 
dred,” she returned, with a loving smile. 

“I believe it,” he said earnestly. “‘ My 
dear, you have been a good and faithful wife 
to me, and the knowledge that such is the case, 
and that you have cheered mealong life’s road 
for many years, and often through rugged 
paths, will give you contentment when the 
snows of time have fallen upon your head, and 
you may, perchance, no longer have me by 
your side,’ and he drew his wife’s hand 
through bis arm and led her indoors, 


CHAPTER XVI. 
SEEN THROUGH A. LEAFY SCREEN. 


Menronz proved all which Adela and her 
friends could desire. 

Tho damp and fog-born coughs soon ceased, 
bronchitis was Jaid aside, roses bloomed upon 
fhe girl's cheeks, and the hue of health was 
seén upon thoseof Sir Richard; while Horace, 
between happiness, and change, and rest, 
looked more “fit” than he had ever done 
before. 

Sir Richard was beginning to like his society, 
and to seek it, and although he was not wil- 
ling to acknowledge it, even to himself, he no 
longer felt any regret at his daughter's choice. 

Almost every day the old Baronet might be 
seen leaning upon the young man’s arm, with 
a bright and interested face ; listening to his 
news, and his amusing conversation. 

Some materials strike sparks out of the 
dullest metals. 

It was so with Horace, 

He had always something to say, and what- 
ever the theme he managed it so as to make 
it worth talking about; and Adela and Lilian 
looked on, well content. 

Among the English people at Mentone that 
season were Lord Lynestone and his young 
wife and little son; and Cecil Egerton, at the 





earnest request of the former, went thither to 
confer with him about the boy’s fature. 

Lord Lynestone was sinking slowly. He 
had no especial disease to which medical 
science could be of avail. It was with him a 
general decadence, a failing of nature. 

He was considerably above the age of man, 
and knew that he could expect nothing else ; 
and he was prepared for the end. Nay, he 
would have welcomed it, weary with the 
journey of life, but for the sake of the two he 
must leave unshielded in the world. Still he 
trusted to his nephew to stand by them, and 
aid them when he should have paid nature's 
last debt. 

He felt that his marriage had been very 
hard upon Cecil, and he now meant to leave 
him such a fortune as would render him inde- 
pendent of the service, whenever he desired 
to leave it, after his many years of soldiering. 

Tt seemed as though the old Earl could not 
die until he had commended his wife and 
child to his care. 

Lord Lynestone’s had been a somewhat 
romantic marriage. 

He had for twenty years had a private 
secretary, who had lived in his house, and 
attended to all his affairs; one Captain 
D'Arcy, who passed among them as a single 
man, and was believed to be such by the Earl 
himself, until the date of the Captain's sud- 
den illness and unexpected death. 

Then he sent for his patron, and, in great 
distress of mind, told him a sad history. 

Captain D'Arcy had married in his youth 
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DIANA’S DIAMONDS. 
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CHAPTER XLY. 


Tur few weeks for which I had been invited 
to share Hugh’s loaf had almost elapsed. It 
was now the middle of August, the very height 
of the camp season. 

Grand reviews, luncheon parties, tourna- 
ments, and dances, followed one another thick 
and fast. 

At the first hint of my departure (which 
hint took the shape of perusing a Bradshaw), 
Hugh was seriously distressed. 

“You need not take everything I say quite 
literally. I meant you to stay as long as you 
pleased, of course.” 

Yes, so he said now; but it certainly did 
not ‘give me that impression in his note of 
invitation. 

‘“‘ You surely may as well wait till the camp 
bréaks up the end of September! The air 
of the place suits you down to the ground. 
I know it’s not very luxurious quarters, and if 
it were winter ft would be another thing ; 
but Ireally think you could put in another 
six weeks very fairly.’ 

“And you wish me to stay?” ; 

«“ Am I notsaying so? Considering all things, 
we are getting along pretty well, and if you 
were to go now it would look odd; and we 
may as well make a good job of this keep- 
ing-up appearances when we are about it.” 

His words were not nearly as eager or 


a lady of good family and expectations, but pressing as his manner. 


the marriage had been a clandestine one. 


Had it proved happy, the young man would 
have soon acknowledged it to the world, but 
the tempers of the two were unsuited, and 
they speedily agreed mutually each to go their 
own way, and leave the other untramelled ; he 
plunging into a vortex of dissipation, which 
soon obliged him fo leave his regiment, and 
she to return to live in her father’s house of 
ease and luxury, which she bitterly regretted 
having ever left. 


! 


After a few more reasons for my prolong- 
ing my visit being stated, I, with assumed 
reluctance, laid down my Bradshaw, and said 
I would “think about it; but I had brought 
over such a small stock of clothes !’’ 

“That is easily remedied. Write to Mrs. 
Parish, and her maid will pack up and send 
off the rest of your things. You might as well 
drop her a line to-day.’’ 

“Of course. If it was winter it would be 
different,” I said, as I looked out of the win- 


Once only had he seen her after that, when dow over the short grass. ‘ Bat the air here 


their little girl was born. 


Then she had sent for him to see t1¢ child, 
and he had gone. 


now is so deliciously bracing I don’t like to 
tear myself away !”’ 
«‘There is no occasion for you to tear your- 


He found her in a London lodging, she Self away, as you call it. Remember there 


being supposed to be abroad with some friends, 
who, knowing of her secret marriage, were 
willing to keep her counsel. 

He called again at a later date, and found 
both mother and child gone, and the former 
had left no address. He applied at the post- 
office, but none had been lodged there either, 
and he returned to his club in a state of 
disgust, determining to trouble himself no 
ay about a woman who cared so little for 

im. 

Neither she nor the child could want, he 
knew, for although she would not be able to 
take her little one home to her father's, with- 
out acknowledging her marriage, her pin-money 
alone amounted to a large sum, out of which 
she could well afford to pay for the keep of 
her infant. 

Shortly after, through an influential friend, 
Captain D'Arcy obtained the position in Lord 
Lynestone’s household, which he retained 
until his death. 

Daring his last hours the past troubled him, 
and he charged Lord Lynestone to let his wife 
know of his decease, receiving from him a 
promise to see both her and his daughter. 

His lordship therefore went straight to her 
father’s mansion in Bankshire, there to learn 
a sad story. 

He had been ruined ten years before, by a 
bank failure, and the family had split up, each 
to earn their own living as best they could. 

He had considerable difficulty in finding 
Mrs. D'Arcy, but he had made a promise to a 
man now dead, and he was determined to 
fulfil it, if possible. 


(To be continued.) 





is the general's ball on the 20th. All the vice- 
regal people are coming down from Dublin. 
Then, on the 29th, there;is the{military tourna- 
ment, and on the lst of September we are 
to be presented with our new colours. You 
could not turn your back on all this, and go 
and vegetate at Brayfield, could you?” 

So between the air and the approaching 
dances we made out a capital excuse for my 
remaining on, but the real and secret reason 
of my staying was that I liked to stay; and 
presumably, for all his friendly formality and 
the wall of ice that stood between us, Hugh 
liked to have me. I was a lively, pretty com- 
panion. 

I rode, and danced, and dressed well. When 
he came home I greeted him with smiles. He 
on his side repeated for my benefit the latest 
camp and regimental jokes; and Peggy, I am 
sure, was frequently astounded by our peals 
and peals of laughter. 

Yes, Hugh was considered a lucky man as 
the husband of the lovely and charming Mrs. 
Halford ! ; 

People little guessed at our real life. Even 

da Rose never dreamt that we were not now 
on as good terms as herself and her beloved 
George. She never dreamt that I had come 
over for show, to stop the mouth of Mrs. 
Grundy. That I really had forfeited my 
husband’s confidence —that he had repudia 
me as his wife—and that I was bound hand 
and foot by the chains of circumstantial 
evidence, and the heavy manacles of my 
mother’s secret. 

No! To every one we seemed as gay a8 we 
were good-looking. We walked, and talked, 
and laughed, returning up the green sward 
from afternoon amusements almost as if we 
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were not married, Hugh carrying my hat and 
tennis-shoes with as lover-like politeness as if 
I were still “on promotion.” 

We had plenty to say to one another about 
other ple and things. I was always a 
chatterbox, but we never, never spoke about 
ourselves—our married life at Southsea— 
of our little child, who lay in Brayfield 
churchyard. Indeed, sometimes the past 
seemed so unreal that I found it hard to 
grasp the fact that Hugh was my husband 
at all. His politeness was overwhelming, so 
different to those good old days when he 
smoked when he pleased, threw newspapers 
about, never dreamt of jumping up to open the 
door for me, and had even—yes, actually sent 
me to scour the rooms for his gloves, cap, and 
meerschaum ! 

Those days, alas! were no more. Now 
when I entered he sprang up as if I werea 
stranger, and sought to get mea chair. He 
never smoked indoors, he never sent me a 


message, and for the smallest thing he said, | 


“I beg your pardon, pray excuse me. May I 
trouble you, and if you please!” 

Mrs. Horne and I were on terms of armed 
neutrality ; she could not endure me, and I 
could not bear her. We were very civil out- 
wardly, but if ever she saw her way to dealing 
me a nasty thrust she never spared me. In 
the art of saying disagreeable things with a 
smile on her face, and a kind of playful 
manner, she had norival. In appearance she 
was small and pétite, with black hair, very 
good dark blue eyes, with long black lashes— 
eyes that did immense service. She had a 
short, rather cocked nose, a wide mouth, and 
a pointed chin. The description does not 
sound alluring, but between her eyes and her 
coquettish air, her white teeth, and her trim 
little figure, Mrs. Horne contrived to pass 
herself off as one of the belles of the camp. 
She danced divinely, she was wittily malicious, 
and often surrounded by a possé of men, 
eagerly listening, with faces all on the grin, to 
Mrs. Horne’s clever dissection of other ladies. 
She had nick-names for us all, more or less 
amusing. 

Since my arrival her circle had greatly. 
diminished—diminished almost to vanishing 
point. If my tongne was not so sharp, or my 
lips so—so—shall I say eloquent? I was her 
superior in looks. I had the advantage of 
youth—real, not assumed. I was a capital 
horsewoman, and looked my best in the 
saddle; and I was one of the best tennis- 
players in camp. 

Moreover, since my arrival Hugh was no 
longer at Mrs. Horne’s beck and call, it was 
useless for her to say; ‘‘ Hugh, are you walk- 
ing home my way ? Hugh, Tom is on a court- 
martial; come and take me. out for a 
ride?’’? Now it was always “‘No! I cannot; 
I am going with Diana.” I knew Mrs. 
Horne would do me an ill turn if she 
could, and I was prudent. I always received 
her sharpest thrusts with smiles, and affected 
to suppose that she was joking. This de- 
meanour drove her frantic, especially as 
lookers-on and listeners were keenly alive to 
her little game ; and my victories were secretly, 
though warmly applauded, especially by the 
ladies, who had all suffered many things of 
Mrs. Horne. However, one day, when we were 
sitting out on the green, after tennis, four or 





five of the regiment, and four or five outriders 
—Hugh was not present—she discovered the 
joint in my armour. 

Ihave already mentioned Hugh’s charger, | 
but although he rode it occasionally when he 
was acting aide.de-camp for the General, it 
had no claim to this name. In the first | 
place, & captain in the line has no right | 
to @ charger, as everyone knows—no | 
one under the rank of major. And, se- | 
condly, “ Scatterbrains” had never been 
broken in the riding.school, and was really a 
beautifal thorough-bred chestnut, that Hugh | 
had bought out of a we stable on the 
Curragh, as it would not stand severe training, 
but was a first-class light-weight hunter, and | 
the making of a remarkable steeplechaser. I ' 


had never ridden him, nor asked to ride him, 
nor been offered him as a mount; his tightly 
tucked-in tail, ears laid flat, and rolling eye 
were sufficient indications of histemper. On 
this particular evening, conversation turned 
on riding—ladies’ riding especially. Lady 
riders and their steeds were freely canvassed, 
and one of our officers said— 

“T think that girl who is staying with the 
chaplain’s wife is the best rider, present com- 
pany—looking at me—“ always excepted.” 

“T think,” said a constant champion and 
satellite of Mrs. Horne’s, a Captain Cook—a 
man with a red moustache, prominent teeth, 
and wolfish eyes—* that Miss Vokes, the chap- 
lain’s niece, is the best lady rider on the Car- 
ragh, bar none—” and he also looked at me, 

Mrs. Horne giggled, and said,—- 

“Oh, my dear Captain Cook, itjis very rude 
of you to say this before Mrs. Halford. Mrs. 
Halford’s riding is considered very showy.” 

To be culled a showy rider was of all things 
gall and wormwood to me, who never, never, 
thanks to excellent early intuition, went in 
for bullying my. horse—a showing off, as it is 
called. 

“‘Mrs. Halford rides nicely, as Mrs. Halford 
knows,” returned Captain Cook; ‘‘ but she 
has not, I am sure, Miss Vokes’ power of 
managing a hot-tempered horse, although she 
has a much prettier seat. No doubt she has 
not had Miss Vokes’ experience !” 

Hear him, oh! ye shades of my former 
fiery desert-born steed |” 

**T must say,” broke in one of our offi- 
cers, “that it strikes me as being awfully 
funny to hear you and Mrs. Horne calmly 
discussing Mrs, Halford’s riding before her 
face.” 

“Oh, I am sure I don’t mind,” I said, with 
as much composure as usual. 

‘“No, of course you don’t, dear,” rejoined 
Mrs. Horne, sweetly. ‘‘ When we talk of good 
riders we could not leave you out, but I am 
sure that you and Miss Vokes’ style of riding 
is different. She is ungraceful—very—and you 
look perfect on horseback ; but when it comes 
to holding and sticking on a half-broken brute 
like that very horse of Major Martin's, I think 
she is your superior.” 

“Yes, he is a nasty brute,” said Captain 
Cook. 

“I know a much nastier, and that is 
Captain Halford’s chestnut. Even Miss Vokes 
would be nowhere on him,’ said Mrs. Horne, 
“He is downright unsafe. I even feel quite 
wretched when I see Captain Halford riding 
him.” 

“I am sure it is very kind of you, Mrs. 
Horne. I am afraid I scarcely can recipro® 
cate the compliment, for I do not even know 
the colour of the horse your husband rides,” 

“Oh, poor Tim rides as little as possible, 
although he is in the cavalry; but Hugh is a 
capital horseman, and he quite agrees with 
me about Miss Vokes. He says she has such 
nerve. He told me that she was the only 
woman he ever saw whom he would allow to 
back the chestnut, and he would have offered 
it to her—only——” 

- She stopped and laughed, and looked around 
er. 

“Only what?” I asked, politely. 

**Only—buat he said it in confidence to me 
—and so mind you don’t repeat it.” 

‘* Yes, of course; but I am dying to hear 
what it is, Mrs. Horne? Only —’4 

“Only you woald not like it! Was it not 
nice of him?” and she went off into peals of 
affected laughter, and rising, with a smile and 


| @ coquettish wave of her hand, she and her 


cavalier took their departure. 

“‘ Odious creature!’ cried Ada. ‘ I wonder 
you tolerate her, Di. Why do you ask her up 
to tennis?” 

**T never ask her, she comes; she does not 
wait to be asked.” , 

‘She is a regular firebrand,” said Captain 
Rose, ‘‘and hated in the Lancers like poison.” 

‘* It amuses me to hear her talk of riding,” 
said another officer. ‘As to Miss Vokes, Mrs. 
Halford, you could give her three stone and a 





beating, in sporting parlance. She is bold, 
with the courage of ignorance; but just wait 
till she gets one or two rattling falls, She 
could no more ride Scatterbrains than she 
could ride a zebra. He requires temper, 
nerve, experience, and the very lighest of 
hands. No lady could ride him, because she 
conld never hold him. Be sure of one thing, 
that we all stand by you, Mrs. Halford! nota 
soul can touch you riding. You were born 
to witch the world with matchless horseman- 
ship! ” . 

Tone determined to “‘ witch the world” the 
very next day; but I kept my resolve to my- 
self. 

It was Wednesday, and there was to be a 
particularly grand review and march past of 
all the troops on the Curragh. é 

The Viceroy and party and the Dake wero 
coming dowa by special train, and were after- 


wards to be entertained at the Generul's . 


pavilion. ; 

It was a very busy morning with Hugh, and 
indeed with everyone. He saatched his break- 
fast hastily at eight o'clock, for ull the troops 
were to be under arms at nine, and upon the 
ground before ten. 

Ere he mounted his pony to gallop off ta 
barracks he said,— 

“Oh! by the way, Diana, how are you 
coming down with Mrs. Rose? The march 
past will be close to this—there, in the 
hollow. I advise you to walk, or to send 
down the victoriu, and have it drawa up closa 
to the flag-staff, and huva the horse txken ont. 
You will see everything capitaliy. As for us 
—goodness knows how many miles we shall be 
marched and counter- marched before this 
blessed review is over, and I believe it’s going 
to be a piping hot day.” 

“I shall look out for you,” I said, following 
him to the door. ‘‘ You will be company 
number four, and on the right hand side?” 

‘Yes, if Iam not doing galloper. I can’t 
tell yet.” 

* Bat what will you ride—Scatterbrains ?’’ 

*“*No, rather not; a day like this would 
drive him mad. The General’s brown, if any. 
Good-bye!” and witha wave of his hand he 
cantered off. 

No sooner had he done so than I called 
Harris, and with my most off-hand air said.—. 

“Harris, tell the groom to put my saddle 
on the chestnut horse, and to have it up here 
at ten o'clock.” 

‘* What chestnut horse, ma’am ? ” 

“* Scatterbrains.” 

‘« Excuse me, ma’am,”’ laying down the tray ; 
“but I dare-——” : 

“ But,” I interrupted, “ you are ere, Harris, 
to take my orders, and not to make objec. 
tions.” 

So saying I walked away. 

Peggy, poor trusting soul! had such con- 
fidence in my riding, and such a conviction 
that I coald master any animal, that when 
she saw a bright chestnut horse dancing up to 
the door with my saddle ou its back she did 


not even make a single remark, beyond that . 


‘that horse of the Captain's was a beautifal 
baste, bat that he had a terrible wicked eye of 
his own.” 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


ScaTTERBAINS was so amazed at my andacity 
that he allowed me to mount him without the 
smallest trouble, Harris and John, the groom, 
meanwhile standing and looking on with 
respectful gravity, as I stroked his neck, ar- 
ranged my reins, and squared myself on tho 
saddle, 

Harris tried a final expostulation ere I de- 
parted. , 

‘“‘ Beg pardon, ma’am, but this ere business 
is your own responsibility. You will stand 
between me and the Captain if he is like to 
kill me?” 

“‘ Yes, yes, Harris ; you need not be afraid,” 
I answered, as I rode away at a kind of float- 
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_ , 
ing walk down the hillside, across the valley, 


So fair so geod. 

Soutterbrains snorted a little, shook his 
head,and bore upon his bridle, and I said to 
myeelf,— ' 

“ Fust wait, my dear sir, till we get well 
away from camp, and I will give you a gallop 
that will astonish you.” 

And I did. I set him going very gently, and 
let him inerease the pacé to his top speed. 
On the Curragh you can gallop.miles and miles 
without meeting the least obstacle beyond 
sheep and furze-bushes, with nothing under 
your horse’s hoofs but the short, elastic turf. 

Frankly speaking, Scatterbrains was run- 
ning away with me. I had no power over 
him whatever; no use to drag his mouth and 
tire my arms. I bad good wind, and good 
nerve, so I just sat on his back and let him 
go. We flew—we seemed to be cutting the 
air, like an express bullet. 

Gradually he made a circle, and turned his 
bead towards the Camp, andas he tore along 
madly I noticed that at every stride we were 
overtaking a group of mounted officers— 
numerous officers, with numerous cocked hats 
—in short, the staff, who were coming up from 
Newbridge. 

Gradually we came up with them, and at 
thirty yards’ distance shot past them, going 
down hill; and here at the foot of the hill I 
saw what brought my heart into my mouth— 
and no wonder. 

Right in front of me—and at my headlong 
pace there was no evading it stood the maga- 
zine in an inclosure, surrounded by a high 
chevaux de frise of tall iron spikes arranged 
crossways, so that the top was literally brist- 
ling with what looked like a row of bayonets. 

This railing was fully four feet high, and 
ence in we must clear it at the other side. To 
miss it—to be impaled—wonuld be death ; and, 
in spite of everything life was still sweet, and 
my veins ran ice when I took in the awful 
fate awaiting me. 

One thing certain, it would. be all over-in a 
minate or two. I cast a rapid, mental glance 
at Hugh. Would he be-sorry? Would he 
ever know the truth? A loud shout from the 
staff met my ears. 

They saw my danger, but I could not avoid 
it. I was rushing in it like a tornado. I had 
the presence of mind to steady Scatterbrains 
as we came at the palings, but we went at 
them so fast they almost seemed to come at 
us. Flash! we were over! Another bound, and 
we had left the enclosure behind us, and now 
I had nothing to do but keep his head towards, 
the hill. * 

He was going a little in hand now, as he 
passed two regiments drawn up in line—then 
a battery of horse artillery—then a cavalry 
regiment. 

He flew over a wide, stone-lined ditch, known 
as the “camp drain,” and now began to breast 
the hill in earnest; and here it was my turn— 
and I did not spare him — puffing and blowing, 
and streaming with perspiration and foam. 

I pulled him up with ease beside a party of 
people on foot, among whom I recognised 
several friends—Ada Rose and Mrs. Horne. 

“Ob, Diana!’ cried Ada, tremulously. 
“How could you? I have beenin torture! I 
saw you leap that awful place in and out by 
the magazine. [am trembling so that I can 
hardly stand. My knees are giving way under 
me!"’ 

Various other people surrounded me, and 
lavished praises on my hands—my nerve, my 
courage 

Mrs. Horne stood in the background trying 
to think of something nasty to say, and failing 
to find speech she was erushed for once, The | 
triumph of the hour was mine. Years of 
galloping in the jungle had given me endur- 
ance that it would have been hard to match. 

My steed was blown and hot, and had had 
about enongh of it. I wasas cool, to all appear- 





ances, as when I had started, and I had a | 


feeling that I was capable of managing Scatter- | 


brains with ease for the rest of theday. He 
would not bolé again. 

At this moment the first. gun gave the signal 
for the commencement of the review, and he 
got at once upon his hind legs, but I did net 
mind. I was used to rearing, and. refused to 
tumble off, as ke evidently expected. 

After this he lashed out and left, and 
scattered my little circle, and then he,calmed 
down, and suffered me to foilow Miss 
Vokes, who, in a dowdy grey habit, mounted 
on a bay horse, was making for the staff, who 
were posted ona distant hill. Thegreat thing 
at a review is to keep behind the staff, They 
see everything, and are in the thick of the 
action. 

As we rode towards the hill we passed an 
officer galloping down ventre 2 terre. As we 
came close, I saw it was Hugh. Of course he 
could not stop, but I noticed, that his face was 
as white as death, and he shook his head at 
me in @ significant manner. 

‘: He does not like your riding that horse, 
Mrs. Halford; and, indeed, I don’t wonder!” 
said Miss Vokes, as we trotted up the hill in 
the rear of the General and staff—not to men- 
tion the Viceroy, who was also there, mounted 
on @ fat, black cob. 

As we took up a modest position in the back- 
ground every eye was turned on us, and espe- 
cially on me; and the General sent over a 
mutual friend to beg I would come forward, 
and take a better place, and I did; also my 
follower, Miss Vokes. 

For the remainder of the day I rode with 
the staff, and alongside the Vicerey, an elderly 
gentleman, who was amazed at my nerve. 

‘“* We saw that runaway of yours. You passed 
us,” said the General, ‘‘when you made for 
the magazine! I thought it was all over with 
you, and I wassorry-for Halford, Lasked him 
who the lady was, and he coald hardly speak. 
Iam afraid you stole a march va him.in riding 
that bot-blooded chestnut! ”’ 

‘Yes, ldid!’’ I admitted, frankly. 

“* Well, we will keep you under our eye for 
the rest of the day. No more charging chevaur 
de frise. You seem to manage that horse 
wonderfully. I don't suppose another lady 
in Ireland would have sat bim over those two 
frightful jumps!” 

And so it came to pass that I rode at the 
right band of Her Majesty’s representative all 
that long hot morning, and only fell « little 
behind when he stood at the saluting post 
during the march past. 

Here was a triumph! The only drawback 
to my bliss was that Hugh was angry. He 
had not taken the least notice of me, though 
I noticed that he kept as close to me as 
possible. 

“ Seatterbrains”’ plunged and reared, and 
tore at his bit, and made himself very remark- 
able for a time, and the feu de joie nearly sent 
him off again; bub after a while he settled 
down, end by the end of the field day was as 
well behaved as any horse on the ground. 

I received an invitation to the déjuneur at 
the Pavilion, and rode home alone, for Hugh 
was still on sentry ; however, he was not long 
after me. Scatterbrains had just been Ied 
away, and I had removed my hat and gloves, 
when he came galloping up, dismounted, and 
sent his horse away with an orderly, and came 
clanking into thehut. Harris was putting the 
luncheon on thetable when heentered. I-saw 
Harris glance up. I knew he expected that I 
shou!d,*‘ catch it,” but-he was disappointed for 
once. Hugh never opened his lips until we 
were quite alone, and I sat waiting for thestorm 
to burst, as I toyed with some cold chicken 
I did not much care what he said. I waa very 
tired now, and felt deadly faint. The reaction 
had set in, and I felt that I was not half as 
capable of tough endurance as I had been in 
the old days. 

‘* Diana,’’ he said, “I think you are mad! 
What possessed you to ride the chestnut ?"’ 

I made no answer. 

‘I declare when I saw a lady flash by us 
near the Newbridge-road, going straight for 
the magazine—a determined runaway—I felt 


quite sick, and I’m not generally squeamish ; 
but. the thonght of those iron spikes, and the 
horse impaled, and then probably: falling on 
the-top af her, was enough to make one feel 
queer, especially as-we were powerless. And 
when I recognised ‘ Scatterbrains,’.and saw 
that it was you, I—I—shall never forget how 
I felt | I've not got over it yet,” pouring out a 
glass of sherry witha hand that trembled 
visibly, 

‘Then you would have been-sarry if I had 
been killed? ” I said, helping myself to a 
biscuit. 

“Don’t talk nonsense,” very sharply. 
“What put it into your head to ride the 
chestnut ?”’ 

“You did—you and Mrs. Horne.” 

«Please explain.” 

‘* They were talking of good riders yesterday 
—oh ! a number of people, Captain Rose will 
tell you, and Mrs. Horne said I could not ride 
nearly as well as Miss Vokes, so did Captain 
Cook, and she said you were of the same 
opinion,” 

“She was raving!” 

‘“No. She said that you said Miss Vokes 
was the only lady yeu knew who could ride 
Scatterbrains, and that you would offer her 
@ mount on him, only that I would not like 
it. Sol ordered the chestnut this morning, 
just to let you see that I could ride him as 
well as Miss Vokes.” 

‘And risked your life to gratify that wo 
man’s spizve! Diana, I am amazed at you. 
How could you believe her? Is it likely that 
I would speak of you in such a way? I never 
opened my lips:to-her on-the subject of Annie 
Vokes, and I never spoke of your riding to her 
but once, and that was before you came, and 
I then told her that you were a better rider 
than I was myself. As to Scatterbrains, I 
never mentioned him at-all.” 

“So it was allan invention!” 

Yes! and an invention which, thanks to 
your credulity, nearly cost you. your life. I 
am very angry with you, Diana ; I have been 
in torture for the last three hours; my hand 
is shaking as if I had the ague still, You look 
pretty well done up, too.” 

Iwas. I rose, staggered to the open win- 
dow to. get a little air, and then I remembered 
no more till I came to, and found that I was 
stretched on the sofa, with Peggy in attend- 
ance, my habit body open, and a damp feel 
about my face and hair. Hugh. wasevidently 
much concerned, and was receiving a lecture 
from Peggy. 

* It’s all your doing; you make her do too 
much, and she is not fit for it—riding and 
dancing, and walking, and tennis playing. 
There's no moderation at all ; and here she went 
out at ten o'clock on that yellow horse of 
yours, and he bas been galloping like a mad 
thing about the Curragh for four good hours, 
and has the arms fairly dregged out of her. 
You are older than she is, and ‘ought to look 
after her, and show more sense.” 

Hugh made no defence, and Peggy was 
much surprised to hear later that I had ridden 
the chestnat withont his leave, and that he had 
been very much vexed about it. A little sur- 
price awaited me the next day. Itwaa to hear 
that, to place temptation beyond my reach, 
Seatterbrains had been sold to an English 
dealer. 

“ Did you mention that he carried a lady?” 
I asked, rather mischievously. 

“ No, and he is never likely to carry another. 
He has been bought asa steeplechaser. The 
dealer saw his performances yesterday, and 
bought him on the strength ofthem. He has 
given a good price for him, and I shall be able 
to replace him with two others. I know of a 
very nice brown thoroughbred that would 
carry you beautifully.” 

‘‘ Never mind,’ I answered, rather un- 
graciously. ‘It isnot worth while to buy ® 
horse for me for all the time that I shall be 
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CHAPTER XLYVII. 





timidly at who, being @ well-to-do 
bachelor, hed ne. y with her what- 
Snintaetetagter. lag wae ra 
. was 
in the and there she related her 
puna nano ol ipouts Sil sal 
cad. inagiteraf all thet could be sald to’ her 
od he peunet ata, econ cont, | 


to my foot. I was netreared 
know that I am not fit to come before the 
Captain's lady.” 

“Oh, yes, youare,” Isaid. ‘ Sit down; you 
look very tired.’ 

“The Captain is very good to me, ma’am. 


Then Peggy came in, came and laid her 
er 
5 me as nt 
head, I sa@,— ee 





He gave me a sovereign, and paid the doctor 
as well when my baby was born. He is a 
good gentleman to us women, however strict 
he is with the men; and if they are all like | 
Stokes he has a hard time.” 

“ And what has become of your baby ?”’ 





“T have it here”—unfolding her shawl— 
ann no size at all, and it’s three months 
ee) * 

Nor was it. It was, if anything, smaller 
than mine, and when she discovered its tiny 
pinched faee, and fairy hands, I felt a kind of 
lump in my throat that nearly choked me, 

“Tf I only had a decent gown on my back, | 
and a few little things for it, I would work | 
my way home, and never wish to set eyes on 
Stokes again. As it is Iam ashamed, for I 
used to hold my head very high in ‘the village. 
Oh! I had offers, though my face was my for- | 
tune—and I said ‘ No’ to them all for Stokes. 
re the black day that ever I set eyes on 

im !” 

“Hush! Donot speak like that. No matter | 
what he is he is your husband and your | 
child's father, No one else can be the same to | 
you.” 

“Oh, dear young lady—that isa lady, and 
married to a real gentleman—you don’t know 
the troubles of married life, not the afflic- 
tion some has to put up with.” 

Oh, no, ef course—how eould I? 

*- Will you let me hald the baby?” I said, 
to turn the subject. 

_ “Indeed and weleome, You will find him 
light enough. Do you think, ma’am, there is 
any lady you know that has one or two cast- 
off flannels, or a daygown, or a little hood 
they would give me, I know you yourself 
never had a child; and, indeed, if you had I 
would not make so bold, after all the Captain's 
kindness,” 

I now remembered that in the box sent over 
by Mrs. Parish, there was a parcel that she, 
not knowing the contents, had despatched, 
unopened, contained nearly all my baby 


| live; but after all, situated as we are, we are 


' done ?” alluding to my eyes and the scattered 





clothes, I said,— 
“Jf you will take baby again, and wait a 





few minutes, Mrs. Stokes, I will see what I 
can find you,” and in a.short time I returned 
with the parcel, out of which I selected a 
quilted hoed, some flannels, a couple of frocks, 
and an embroidered shawl. 

“ See here, Mrs. Stokes, you can have these,” 
ITsaid ; “they belonged to my baby, who is 
dead, and you are very welcome to them. I 
won’t detaiu you any longer,’ I added, when 
she had expressed her delight and gratitude. 

I fel that, between this small creature, now 
adorned in a familiar hood and shawl, and the 
many little articles I had turned over in the 
parcel, my tears were coming fast. 

I was glad when she left me, and I went and 


sat down, and laid my arms on the table and|}came through 


had ayeally good gry—quite a long, luxurious 
cry. 





“IT was—if I must answer you—not sorry 
that it did not live; bnt I am very sorry now, 
and I will tell you why. I used to think that 
it was a terrible thing for a child of mine to) 
call you mother, I thought deception and 
falsehood were doubtless hereditary, and that 
between its natural proclivities and your 
bringing up it were far better it were dead, 
and when it did die I was not sorry. Now I 
believe I judged you harshly; you are not as 
bad as I thought. You have been the tool of 
others, and more sinned against than sinning, 
and Iam sorry for your sake the baby did not 


better without a child. It would only be a 
perpetual bone of contention between us. You 
would want to bring it up in your way, I in 
mine. You would want to have it with you, 
and so would I, for although you might not 
suspect it, I am fond of children.” 

“You! Never! You would not speak co if 
Here’s Mrs. Rose, at the front 


ou were. 
“What is to be 


oor,” he added, quickly. 


baby clothes. 

For a moment he stood in the breach, to 
give me time to collect myself whilst he in- 
terviewed Ada; but he could not keep her ont, 
and she came in, and he disappeared, 

In faltering words I told her of my visitor, 
and accounted for the display of baby linen. 

“Which gives me a chance I have long 
wanted,” she said. “I have never liked to 
speak to you about your F pos little dead baby, 
and you have never uded to it. Hugh 
begged me never to mention it. He said he 
thought you had got over it, and there was no 
use in making you miserable; but I did not 
think you were likely to forget it soon. How- 
ever, I said nothing.” 

She made up for this silence by saying a 
great deal now. Together we went over all 
the tiny articles, and together we wept. I 
cried so much, that at seven o'clock it was 


very doubtful if my eyes would permit me to] y 


venture to the ball at ten. They did not; and 
Hugh, to whom I never opened my lips all 
dinner time, was obliged to depart alone in all 
the glory of his full-drees uniform. A few 
days later another ball took place, and to this 





I went with eyes that were above suspicion. 
Tt was a very large, brilliant affair, and I was 
glad that I had a pretty fresh dress ready for 
the occasion. It was made of very white silk, 
bordered all round the bottom with clusters of 
white roses, and draped with very soft white 
silk gauze. 
several days. I found him waiting for me in 
the drawing-room when I went in, Peggy fol- 
lowing me with my cloak. He was reclining 
in anarm-ehair, doing nothing. On the table 
lie @ parcel directed to me—a large square 


“You may. as well leave it till yon come 
back,” he said, following my eyes. ‘“ It came 
bankers, It looks like a 
case of desser$ kmves and forks.” 
eagerly. “It 
het I get a present.” With 

‘pagsistance, I tore off the 
and: was revealed a red velvet 


: bex, I — it. 

‘formal receipt Gold and Onyx for six 
eee enenent Teseresh ante aemenh: 
my necklace. 


Fo Nee anything about this?” he 
nothing,” Y replied, starting up, and 
at my veeeipt and my foe with 


Hks 


door wae epen—and I talking ‘| amazement. 

that ; * Have you no idea whe hae redeemed it?” 

ae Have you net got over “No, not the slightest, I never was.so gur- 
2 Singh,’ I ovied, te-sob, “how ean!" “ Well, since it is yours once more you may 

gaat wet Never about itagain! I)}as well it on, and give the public a sight 

pres Sieh enue: Bak ah Se ae weneen tet the ‘s ” 

that I did not. I believe you were glad it} “TI er Gent Vie —. . 

| died. ‘Strange as. sound, I am sorry they 
He made no , and I awept the little | have came back; s brin thi 

pen a. at ay ok; they alway gme nothing 
with a sext of A “ Exeept onee—that time they diew my 


attention to you in the theatre.” 

“Oh, yes !—the exception that goes to prove 
the rule.” 

In the end I was over persuaded by Hugh 
and Peggy, and the famous diamonds once 
more glistened on my neck as we drove off 
te the ball. As we went along, flashing back 
light against each luimp we passed, Hugh 
said,— 

“Yon will give me a dance, won’t you?” 

‘Yes, if you like. What shall it be?” 

“A waltz—the waltzaftet supper, or during 
supper, when the room is pretty clear. I’il 
get you a programme the first thing.” 

And so he did, and scribbled down H. H. 
for number twelve, and after we had made our 
bows to our hosts I was swallowed up by a 
crowd of would-be partners, and fora time saw 
Hugh nomore. I enjoyed myself excessively ; 
my cavaliers danced well—my dress was 
pretty—the floor and band were perfect. Over 
and over again I sent away temporary suitors 
for my hand. Many of them were new- 
comers—strangers from Dublin—and Dublin 
garrison. One of them, as he walked me about 
after our waltz number eleven, said,— 

‘“It's too bad you have not another dance to 
spare. Can’t you throw over the next fellow? 
Who ishe? He can't be very keen about it, 
or he would be looking you upnw. I dare- 
say he is at supper, and has forgotten it alto- 
gether.” — 

Not a very complimentary idea ! 

“Tf he has it shall be yours and wel- 
come.” 

“Who is he—this mysterious H. H.?” 
examining my card. 

“ He is my husband.” 

‘‘Your husband! Oh, come, that’s all right. 
Husbands and wives have no business te dance 
together, and I daresay he is one of those 
portly field officers in the whist-room. Major 
or Colonel—which ?”’ 

‘Neither. Merely a Captain as yet.’ 

“Well, you'll give me his chance, won't 
ou, and we will go down and have supper 
afterwards? Here is a man coming over to 
ask you--a handsome, determined - looking 
fellow. Mind you don’t listen to him, Mrs. 
Halford.” 

“But he is my husband!” 


I had been very cool to Hugh for- 
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|‘ HAVE YOU NO IDEA,’ HE SAID, ‘‘ WHO HAS REDEEMED I1?”’] 


“Nonsense! It’s a waste of material allow- 
ing two people like you to marry—I mean in 
the way of looks. He, by rights, ought to 
have married some fiddle-headed young 
woman ; and you a fellow that was ugly, like 
me. What do you say?” 

&)“*T say,” with a little bow, as I took Hugh’s 
arm, ‘‘ good-bye for the present.”’ 

And in another moment we were launched 
among many other revolving couples. I have 
mentioned before that Hugh danced well. He 
steered perfectly. He steadied you with his 
arm without eitber carrying you off your feet, 
or holding you in a loose, flabby grasp, as if 
he was afraid to touch you ; in short, it was a 
treat to dance with Hugh—a treat I bad not 
enjoyed for many along day. The waltz over 
we went into the gorgeous supper-tent; and, 
on our way there, arm-in-arm, we meta group 
of friends talking earnestly together. 

‘“‘Hallo, Halferd. I don’t think it is fair on 
us! Your dancing with your wife! Have 
you heard this bad news about poor Tor- 
pichen ?”’ said Captain Rose. 

“No!” returned Hagh, in a surly voice. 

“By the way, you knew him very well, Mrs. 
Halford? I know you will be sorry to hear 
it, Iam sure!” . 

“Hear what?’’ I inquired, tremuloualy. 

‘He was out with a party in his yacht The 
Nemesis, and she was run down by a steamer off 
Dover. Every soul wasdrowned. It happened 
at night.” 

I did not speak; I could not. Hugh, instead 
of going towards the supper-room, turned 
abruptly into a small, empty ante-room when 
we were quite alone. He then released me, 
and sat down, looking very white and sbaken ; 
and presently tears began to steal down my 
face—my tears were now so ready. 

“‘ Of course you are very sorry !’’ said Hugh, 
grimly. ‘ Andif it were anyone else I should 
be sorry too. As it is, I think he has only got 
what he deserves.” 


“Oh, Hugh!” Iexclaimed. ‘ Howcan you 


ever done to you?” 

‘* He has been in love with you, and it was 
not his fault—no, not his fault—that you 
did not run away with him! He compromised 
you in the eyes of the world. He disgraced 
you in mine, and he stole your heart from me. 
In the spirit you gave yourself to him, though 
not in the letter.” 

‘* Never—never !”’ I cried, ‘‘ never!” 

‘Tt looks like it. Whv this violent corrow, 
these floods of tears? Would you weep in this 
heart-broken fashion if I were dead? Not 
you!” 

Seemingly my tears bad the effect of lashing 
Hogh intoa towering passion. Every moment 
he became more and more angry. His face, 
as he stood over me, reminded me of those 
dreadful days at Sonthsea. It looked so 
black and so stern! 

“Hugh!” I cried, suddenly getting up, and 
seizing his arm. ‘I wonder that I do not 
hate you! Do not say any more of these 
dreadful things to me, or I believe that I will! 
When those I care for die you are glad. This 
isnot human. This is fiendish! Ralph did 
love me, and if I had chosen I could have been 
his wife. I choose you instead—a man, jealons 
to the verge of insanity. I liked Ralph. He 
was very, very kind to me. I can’t bear to 
think of him lying dead—deep down in the 
sea. Oh, poor, poor Ralph! Many a time I 
was sharp and cross to you! I wish I could 
recall all that now!” and I burst out crying 
afresh. 

‘*What is the matter? Is Mrs. Halford 
ill?” inquired a hateful feminine voice; and 
there stood Mrs. Horne hanging on the arm of 
Captain Cook. She took in the scene before 
her eyes with undisguished relish—I in tears, 
Hugh black as thunder ! 

‘It is merely that my wife bas heard of the 
death of a cousin, and is very much upset!” 
said Hugh, promptly. “I brought her here 
to be out of the way. Will you kindly remain 
with her whilst I fetch her a glass of cham. 





| be so hard, so crue), so wicked! What has he ! 





pagre ? Yes, Di, you must have it, and then 
‘ll order the carriage.” 

So eaying he left me alone with mine enemy, 

“Who is it?” she asked. ‘‘A near relaj 
tive ?”’ 

“A cousin. He has been drowned. Sir 
Ralph Torpichen! ” 

‘Oh, has he been drowned! No wonder 
that you are in such a state, Some little bird 
told me that you were great friends, and thr 
dear Hugh was a little jealous.” 

I made no answer whatever to this agreeable 
speech, but sat with my face buried in my 
handkerchief till Hugh returned, and when I 
went away I neither wished Mrs. Horne good- 
night, nor looked towards her. She might 
think it was grief if she chose; but for the 
future I was resolved to cut her dead. 


(To be continued.) 








Ir is a great loss of positive pleasure for 
children to outgrow too soon their childish 
feelings. Keep them at their simple play- 
things as long as youcan. Their enjoyment 
of these has a relish which, nothing else can 
supply to those years. It is like the keenness 
of their appetites for a winter-apple, skin and 
all. Never laugh at them for amusing them- 
selves an hour anda half a day with a piece 
of string or a paper doll, but laugh with 
them, 

Ir you should see a man digging in a snow 
drift with the expectation of finding valuable 
ore, or planting seeds upon the rolling billows, 
you would say at once that he was beside him- 
self. But in what respect does this man differ 
from you, while you sow the seeds of idleness 
and dissipation in your youth, and expect the 
fruits of age will be a good constitution, 
elevated affections, and holy principles! If you 
desire a virtuous and happy life, in youth 
you must plant in your bosom the seeds of 
virtue. 
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PEARL'S CAPRICE. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Apri came in with a wealth of sunny smiles, 
and soft, bud-opening showers, coaxing the 
tender young leaves to peep forth their virgin- 
green beauties. The tiny snowdrops were 
nodding their pretty innocent heads in the 
balmy south wind, while huge clumps of 
primroses, out in colour, vied with the bash- 
ful, though sweeter violet, when Major Marriot 
led to the altar Miss Carnegy. 

Pearl sacked all the flower-haunted 
nooks and dells to do honour to her father’s 
bride, fashioning garlands and posies to deck 
the newly-furnished boudoir with her own 
fingers, for she loved wild flowers. 

When its new itmistress entered to partake 
of a hurried breakfast before attiring herself 
for the ceremony, Pearl ran to her with a kind 
smile of welcome, and a basket of flowers. 

But the frown of contempt that flew to Miss 
Carnegy’s face, when she saw the wild blos- 
soms decking every table, jar, or bowl, made 
Pearl feel nervous and crest fallen. 

‘What induced you to fill the room with 
this common rubbish when the conservatories 
are crammed with cultivated flowers?’ she 
said, in an injured, harsh tone. 

“T thought you would be more pleased with 
these, because I picked them!” Pearl an- 
swered, tears of mortification springing into 
her eyes at the cruel rebuff for her trouble 
and kindness. 

“ Shall I go and fill the basket with others ?” 
she asked, looking ruefully at the despised 
basket ef primroses, violets and snowdrops. 

“If you like; but why trouble about them ? 
I ordered Peters to cut all the choicest exotics 
he has,” she replied, coldly. ‘These odious 
field things must be thrown away,”’ taking her 
seat at the pretty breakfast equipage with a 





(HER LAST APPEAL.] 


haughty air of proprietorship she had never 
assumed before. 

‘* They shall not be thrown away. I will 
remove them to my own room,” Pearl returned, 
a little resentfually. 

No trace of the morning's little contretemps 
was to be seen in the face of the handsome 
bride as the bridegroom met her at the altar, 
or her lovely bridesmaid Pearl, whose face, 
though pale as the snowdrops she wore on her 
corsage, was radiant with loving smiles to 
greet her father, who had vacated his home 
for a week previous to his nuptials to appease 
the exactions of Mrs. Grundy—commonly 
speaking, the world. 

A crowd of the village folk pressed forward 
eagerly to get a good view of the bride ; some of 
them curtseyed as she swept out majestically on 
her husband’s arm, but no answering smile of 
pleasure greeted their courtesy. 

‘She may be a bran fine lady to look at, 
but I'll wager she’s not the genuine article,” 
whispered the oracle of the village, the brawny 
blacksmith. “ Why, our ‘young lady smiles 
at us“and our youngsters like a May morning, 
bless her pretty face |” 

‘** You're right, mate!” assented the miller. 
“She's not a patch on Miss Marriot, bless 
her winsome face! "’ 

At this moment Pearl passed out, beaming 
with little smiles and nods of pleased recog- 
nition at young and old, who evoked no end 
of blessings on her sunny head; and a posy of 
wild roses from a tiny toddler, who positively 
refused to throw them at the feet of the bride, 
but flung them at her favourite instead, getting 
a shaking from her mother for her disobedi- 
ence. 

** Good-bye, my darling child!” her father 
said tremplously, as he twas starting off for 
his bridal tour. ‘We shall soon return and 
all be united again, far happier than we have 
ever been before.” 

“Tonly desire your happiness, papa,” she 
faltered brokenly. ‘‘ Pray forgive me crying, 
dear dad,” twining her arms round his neck 





in a transport of grief; ‘you and I have 
never on 3 separated before. You will not 
love me the less now; you will promise me, 
papa?” me 

‘* Need you ask me such a question?’’ he 
replied, reassuringly. “I have given you 
someone else to share our affection; one 
whom I feel has already learnt to love you 
almost as dearly as myself.’ 

A look of pain came into her face as she 
recalled the incident of the.morning and the 
wrathful countenance of the bride, in return 
for her offering of flowers. 

“I hope so,” she murmured, as he kissed 
her again and again, then hurried out to. the 
carriage, where his wife sat with a sullen 
frown at the tender farewell between father 
and daughter. 

“‘Snivelling young fool!” she muttered, 
“tears seem to besalways turned on at will to 
catch the sympathy of men, lackadaisical 
deceitful minx. You shall have reason for 
real tears when I am mistress here, if you 
dare to interfere with me!” 

Further sweet musings were interrupted 
by her husband entering the carriage. 

‘“‘ Kiss your hand to our darling child! ” he 
said animatedly, as Pearl’s pensive little face 
leaned forth eagerly to catch the last glimpse 
of them. 

She obeyed with a seeming good grace, giving 
immense satisfaction to the Major, who believed 
her the essence of sweet amiability and 
womanly affection. 

Never had Pearl felt so sad and weary when 
she entered the house to take her position as 
hostess to the few selected guests. How 
heartily she wished them all away—anywhere ; 
so that she could feel free to indulge in her 
aorrow! But, alas! society is a hard, exact- 
ing taskmaster, as she knew to her cost before 
the beautifdl spring day waned into night, 
and she was alone to wrestle with her agony of 
soul, for she felt intuitively trouble wae 
looming in the future. 

A month later, when May, with its wealth 
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of lilac, honeysuckle, and golden rain of 
laburnum, came forth resplendent, Major 
Marriot and his wife returned home, and that 
very same evening Mrs. Marriot commenced 
her campaign to rid herself of her step- 
daughter. 

“ What month shall we select for your wed- 
ding?’’ she remapked, in a matter-of-fact 
way. “Shall I arrange it fer June, when the 
roses are * 


vehemently, “Papa said a r; it is not 
near that yet!"* i 

“ Have promise? I 
kept mine ; you will haveto keep 
yours.” 


Be 
zh 
& 


ft" ——— Unfasten my hair. 
“What?” her mother demanded tired aad eut ef serts. Bedfordshire is the 

“ Of becoming wife of a best place aett” This 

some and talented man—a ef | with a brave effort 

girls would give their front teeth te capti- | Kitty into the belief that was same- 

vate ?’ : hysterical. 


‘* You anticipate my thoughts. TPiladmit I i 
, do not feel fit to become his wife. I only ask 


for the time papa stipulated. Have a little 
compassion on me for his sake, if not for 
mine!"’ 

“I refuse simply because I wish to save you 
from yourself. So be prepared for your 
wedding to take place the commencement of 
July. Delay isdangerous. I, as your mother, 
must insist upon obedience to my commands, 
knowing what I do. Heaven knows your 
miserable eecret has frequently weighed on my 
conscience since I became your father’s wife ” 
{this hypocritically). 

“ Ie your heart stone?” Pearl said, rebel- 
liously. 

“Tt will be if you dare me ?”’ she answered, 
epitefully. “Mine is not a nature to be trifled 
with. As soon as you become impressed with 
that fact the better it will be for you. My 
honour is now bound up with your father’s.” 
(Oh, the mockery of the term from such lips!) 
“It is my imperative duty to see that you, in 
your vanity and folly, do not smirk or draggle 
it in the mire of disgrace!” 

“I! How could I do anything so base. I 
may have been foolish, but never hasa thought 
tarnished my honour,” she’ retorted, prondly. 
“You are cruel—bitterly cruel—to accuse me 
of such terrible things !"” 

“We will cease this bickering,” she said, 
sternly. ‘It is unladylike and disrespectful 
to one holding the position I do towards you. 
To-morrow morning come into my boudoir, 
and tell me what day in July your wedding is 
to take place. Atall events, you cannot accuse 
me of breaking your trust, though you have 
yours !’’ 

“Tf Tcould brave all, and confess everything, 
to papa,” she moaned, when Mrs. Marriot, with 
stately tread, left her to her own bitter reflec- 
tions. ‘“ She is heartless, and I verily believe 
hates me, now she is papa’s wife. It is too 
late to reveal my secret. Papa would scorn 
me for my deceit; besides, I should only make 
mischief between her and him, for I know he 
would blame her for not telling him the truth. 
What can I do to evade this hateful marriage ?” 
In her misery she rocked herself backwards 
and forwards in despair. 

“ Lors a-mercy, miss, how you startled me 
a-talking so loud to yourself as you did? I 
began to think you was gone a bit queer in 


“Ob! it’s that kind of feeling, I knewall 
about it, then. You have been a 
with Mr. Keith, ae is your 
pa 
Pearl her head@delefully,— 
oe tae oe ato then, 
“ Remember she ia mit af thin hones, 
a 
“T gnly know everything has gane . 
tarvy,” fon ee 











your head!” said Kitty, her rosy face full 
of alarmed concern. 

“I never heard you,” her mistress said 
listlessly. : 

“I knocked away, too, till I was afraid I'd 
disturb the master, but I beg pardon, Miss 
Pearl. Are you it?” 

“ Not in , Kitty; my illness is ofdiie 

that ean cure:!”’ __ aaa 


heart, 
cempgens-snens: Se-ang pon got hema 
plains?" replied in terror, taking Peasl’s 
word@ literally in her simplicity, 
“T mean to say I am wr 
sw ~ Suen alma ta take me 
g ” 


if 
i 
; 
i 


i 
: 
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“$e you are going to.run off with Keith 
before the autumn, you rogue?” the Major 
remarked jocularly, a few days after his 
return home. ‘* Who wants to leave the nest 
to go billing and cooing ?” 

‘* Mamma thinks it best!” Pearl said, with 


cially as you have just married and may haye 

other children. My suggestion isto give your 

» daughter a handsome dot on her marriage, ang 
th what you desire by will.” 

I wish the business carried out according 
tomy wishes,”’ he replied, doggedly. 

-“T have noalternative, then, but to obey your 
magne ary much as I would desire you had 
heen guided by my advice.” 

weighed well the conseqnences to 
-all concerned; now my nind is -perfectly aj 


something in the und to account fo 
such an unheard-of’ or is his heada 
little weak ?” 

The solution of the problem wasmore than 


he-could solve, so he gave itup to gointo other 
- | important 


pros and eons easier to decipher. 
+ +. * aa * 
“Qh, miss ! whatde youthink?” said Kitty 
before the ing, her egmely face 
: over Withiamiles at the news she was 


‘| abeut impart, “My Sam has actually 


| comeback all of a eudden te the Court!” 
| “And his master tao? ’* Pearl faltered, her 
face gatting as marble, and letting 


calourless 
_| fallinheregitatiena coatly Dresden oaffee cup, 


which shivered intoatoms, its contents stain. 
ing her cambric morning gown. 

a ——— age on Was cent 
 B % work diligently to wipe 
her mate dibete wile robe, and gether 
up the débria, 

“©ome back f* Pearl moaned, wken the girl 
left the room, with a convulsive sob ; ‘‘ justas 
I had schooled my rebel heart to go through 
this miserable farce. Oh! that death would 
have compassion on me, and turn my wedding. 





there, my wee birdie, is too shy to confess its 
little secrets to its dad.” 

What incalculable misery she might have 
averted if she had only been courageous 
enough to confess her love for Sir Clive, and 


had never felt a spark of true affection for. 
The golden opportunity vanished, never to 
return, leaving her in the toils of a woman 
who determined- to make a breach between 
father and daughter, er banish her from the 
home which she resolved to be entire mistress 


of. 

‘Well, July is the time!” he pursued, 
“you and Keith have fixed in spite of my 
orders; so I suppose I must indulge you. 
What shall I give you for your wedding pre- 
ents, bracelets or a necklace? as the time is 
very short, and I have to get some family 
diamonds set?” 

‘“*T care not—that is, I have no choice, dad,” 
she returned, apathetically. 

“Then leave it to me and the jeweller. 
Perhaps that will be the best plan,’’ he an- 
swered, cheerily. 

If he could have seen the expression of 
blank despair in her wan face, as she turned to 
leave the room, it would have horrified him, 
but fate decreed to be their foe. 

The next morning Major Marriot was seated 
in business conclave with his family lawyer, 
strict orders being given that no one was to 
obtrude on their privacy. 

“I cannot quite understand your wishes, 
Major,” the astute man of law observed. ‘‘Is 
it wdeed of gift you wish me to effect in Miss 
Marriot’s interest.” 

** Certainly, that is my desire.” 

‘** But you will find euch a step impoverish 
your income severely.” 

‘*T have thought of contingencies,” he said, 
unflinchingly. 

“As your legal adviser, it is my duty to 


gown into my shroud. To-morrow it will be a 


; 8in to even think what might have been; 
| better a thousand deaths than sully poor 


Leslie’s name.” 

The weary conflict which had robbed her 
of rest and all savour for existence was nearly 
won when this startling news burst upon her 
of Sir Clive’s return ; now her heart 
and soul seemed torn by vain regrets that thé 
wound was opened afresh she had been fight- 
ing so hard to keep hidden even from her own 
conscience in her mistaken notion of right and 
wrong. 

A grand radiant morning, full of golden 
glory ; scents ‘of countless flowers found the 
bride-elect with young head bowed in 
anguish, the head which in a short hour hence 
would be crowned with its wrea#h of orange 
flowers. Vista-like shadows round her eyes 
testified to the mental war she had endured 
that last night in her maiden solitude she 
was ever to know. . 

‘‘If you please, miss,” exclaimed Kitty, in 
a fever of delicious excitement, her face aglow 
with blushes, rushing inta the room with 8 
box. “Sam has jast brought this, with Sir 
Clive’s compliments,”’ : 

“ Has he gone? ” Pearl asked in.a straixed, 
metallic voice. . ‘ 

** Wejl—er—not yet; he asked me to give 
him a p at the breakfast!” Another con- 
scious binsh, and making good her escape 
to rejoin Sam, who was brushed and 
smartened to perfection to meet his lady- 
love, and was also burning with impatience 
to present her with a bottle of Jockey Club 
an some light kid gloves he had purchased 
in Paris. When she took off the lid there 
lay a magnificent bouquet of white exotics, 
and hanging from the broad satin ribbons 4 
cross of brilliants, to which a tiny «lip of 
Paper was cunningly attached with these 
words,— 3 

“A gift from one whose cross is almost 
more than he can bear, but he wishes you 
joy now and for everlasting.” 





| point out the rashness of your scheme, espe- | 


She sat as one dazed with the snowy 
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blossoms in her lap, murmuring incoher- 


enil , 2 everlasting; can there be such 4 
thing for one so sinfal.as J, who would 
give life itself to be free?” : 

«What! Not commenced dressing yet?” 
Mrs. Marriot remarked tartly, breaking in 
npon her sad soliloquy, a shining apparition 
uporiks, Iace and jewels, “ Where is Kate 
Read? her neglect is abominable!” 

“IT am weary, weary of it all,’’ Pearl 
murmured, brokenly. 

“You are acting in a scandalous manner, 
you mean,” she replied, heartlessly. “‘ Have 
ou no feeling for the man you pretended to 
love?” 

“T never said I loved him! Bad as Iam, 
I solemnly declare I am not so lost!” 

“ Why have you permitted things to come 


- to such a pass? gt 900 not reflect upon 


the shame that will fall on your father, on 
me, and the galling insult to a gentleman 
who loves you sufficiently to wish no better 
fate than call you wife?” 

“It is the thought of all this which is 
crushing out all happiness from my life. 
Look at my face!” turning a tear-stained, 
sorrow-stricken one that would have brought 
pity from the hardest nature. 

“T see @ very unsuitable one for a bride, 
I confess,” going to the bell, and ringing 
fariously for Kitty. 

“How dare you leave Miss Marriot! ” 
she said wrathfally, towering over the girl 
with passion. . 

“It was not Kate’s fault,” Pearl inter- 
posed, unflinchingly brave to defend others 
against this tyrannical wife of her father’s, 
though weak where she herself was con- 
cerned. 

Satisfied that her mandate would be obeyed 
Mrs. Marriot gathered up her sweeping skirts, 
and betook herself downstairs to receive the 
guests. 4 

Sir Clive paced his sanctum, tortured in 
mind and body. 

“Craven idiot that IT have been to waste 
precious time in trying to forget my love when 
I might have won herfrom him,” he groan 
“What is honour weighed against two lives ? 


Utter misery! If I could only bring back 
the past!” 
Then espying returning from his 


Sam 
errand he bounded out to meet him. Why he 
= not have explained, seeing that hope was 


“You delivered the box?” he said, quickly, 
not knowing what to say, yet hungering to 
glean some news of his lost love. 

“ Yes, Sir Olive, I left it with her maid, who 
took it up immediately.” 

“Ts the b—— ? "he was about to say bride, 
but he felt the name would choke him, “ I 
mean Miss Marriot, quite well?” 

“T believe so, Sir Clive, leastways Kit-——, 
Imean Kate Read didn't say anything to the 
contrary,” he replied, sheepishly. 

With bent head he sauntered ont of the 
glare of the sun and the joyous chorus of the 
birds, which seemed to mock his misery, and 
shat himself "p to bear his heart’s agony, 
Unseen by all human creatures, except the 
all-pitying eye of the only Comforter who 
could give rest to his tortured soul. 


“Mr. Leslie Keith has sent you up this | 


lovely bouquet and his love,” one of the 
bridesmaids said, hurrying in. ‘ Do be quick 
and get dressed!” 

ov he counetpinn ?” Pearl erie, eagerly. 

“Yes, talking to your papa; he is just off 
to the church ! i . Sgn . 

Taking no heed of the costly bouquet, she 
rushed down the crimson carpeted stairs, just 
43 she was, her heart throbbing madly, like 
Pent-up waters unloosed. 

On she sped till the familiar sound of her 
father's voice led her into the drawing-room, 
Ww. here he was conversing with Keith. 
aj ‘Father! father! forgive me,” she cried, 
Lelie “I cannot, I dare not, marry 


7 





‘* What is the meaning of this? ” the Major 
asked, sternly, dazed with amazement, 

“TI am not worthy of Leslie's love. If I 
became his wife I should be wretched !'” 

Then turning to the bridegroom, who was 
aghast with mortified astonishment and 
wounded. dignity, but who had sprung to her 
side and put his arm round her waist, she con- 


“Forgive me, I implere you, and try to 
believe that what Iam doing now is for your 
sake as well as myown. I have tried: to be 
true!” 

“Is this some nightmare?” her father 
gasped, realizing the terrible position of 
humiliation her conduct would cause. ‘“‘ Why, 
we shall be the laughing-stock of every man 
and woman for miles round. I could have 
forgiven you anything than this!” 

‘Father, do not cast me off!” she begged, 
in abject terror, clinging to him desperately. 

‘*T am overwhelmed with the gravity of the 
situation,” he returned, almost harshly. 
‘ There was no pressure brought to bear on 
this match, and I solemnly believed you loved 
Leslie Keith. Now, at the last moment, you 
come and tell your affianced husband and 
father you cannot become a wife.” 

“ T intended te go through it all,” she mur- 
noured, 

“It seems I have had a very fortunate 
escape,’’ Keith observed, swallowing the affront 
to his dignity now the first shock of surprise 
was over, and feeling some compassion for the 
girl who seemed bowed in the dust, as it were, 
in shame and anguish. ‘ Under the circum- 
stances, you will excuse my remaining; my 
presence would only harrow up bitter thoughts 
and memories. That Miss Marriot has done 
right there is no denying ; but the pity of it 
is the lateness of the hour.” + 

‘* Go, leave me!’ her father said. ‘‘ I must 
summon my wife to. aid mein this trial, the 
cruelest I have ever experienced,” pushing 
aside the trembling hands roughly. ‘Go to 
your room, and ponder over the misery your 
wayward conduct has wrought on people who 
loved you too well.” a 

With a lingering look of piteous regret and 
unspeakable sorrow she slowly dragged her 
weary limbs out of his offended presence, and 
gaining her room, flung herself on her bed. 

Enraged at being thwarted in her will, Mrs. 
Marriot took no pains to conciliate the Major. 
She felt this was her golden opportunity to 
widen the breach by artful insinuations, and 
scattered her barbed arrows right and. left, 
yet assuming the while a friendly feeling to 
her victim, which entirely deceived. her hus- 
band. 

‘I will take this unpleasant task. off your 
hands, dear !’’ she said, sympathisingly, ‘‘ You 
remain here. I shall simply say Pearl is 
taken suddenly ill, and the ceremony is post- 
poned.” 

‘* What a blessing you are to me!” he said, 
tenderly. “Heaven knows what I should 
have done without you in this fearful crisis.” 

In a brief time the house was deserted, all 
the guests scuttling off with little hums and 
ahs to each other, and sundry wise shrugs, 
that spoke volumes as to their credulity being 
duped by the elegant Mrs, Marriot’s plausible 
excuse. 

There lay the untouched breakfast. in the 
rose-decorated dining-room, and the bride- 
cake, with its wreaths of snowy buds and 
crystal cupids a very mockery, 

And the crowd of anxious, eager people 
waited at the church, which was garlanded 
outside and in with lilies and roses. Flags 
waved in the morning breeze from every 
cottage that could sport a bit of scarlet; even 
the tiny gateposts were adorned with the 
spoils of the hedgerows, symbols these of love 
to their favourite. 

But, alas! no bride came with dewy tears 
and smiles to see the token of their affection. 
The news spread like wildfire that, instead of 
sunny smiles and wedded bliss, Pearl was 
lying ill on her little white bed; and they all 
made their way homewards with disap. 


pointed, laggard footeteps, though their hearts 
were laden with earnest sympathy for the 
strieken young bride. 





CHAPTER VI. 

Autumn found Waterchase gsy and festive 
with a host of visitors, prepared for the 
onslaught with the feathery tribe, chief 
among the gnests being a very old friend of 
Mrs. Marriot, Mr. Leo Celli, a man remazrk- 
able for his white teeth, small banda and feet, 
and piercing dark eyes, half Spanish, half 
Italian, and whose chief characteristic was 
singing in a thin, wiry tenor Italian.aira from 
the celebrated Italian operas. 

He paid marked attenticn to Pearl, who 
treated him with cool disdain in return, feel- 
ing an instinctive dislike to him that she 
could not define, for he was the essence of 
gentlemanly courtesy. 

When the guests stro)led forth laden with 
guns, &c., of a morning it was his invariable 
custom to be missing, on some pretext or the 
other, from the party ; the charms of bia old 
friend and hostess seemed more alluring than 
sport in the covers. . 

Many were the confidential téte-a-tétes they 
enjoyed, recalling a dark page in their history 
which would have surprised her trustful hus- 
band could he have been an eye-witness of 
this precious pair. 

Sir Clive, on hearing of the sudden illness 
of Pearl, felt it was a merciful respite, that 
fate had played his friend for once, and 
to make inquiries to see how matters stood, 
and was interviewed by Mrs. Marriot, who, 
with clever tact, kept Pearl out of his way, 
and led him to believe the marriage was only 
postponed till a later date. 

He, of course, believed the statement, yet 
fretted and fumed because he was denied the 
bliss of seeing Pearl. The Major tacitly con- 
firmed his wife’s explanatiqn, so he went away 
again, hopeless and wretched, resolved to quit 
the scene of so much heartburnings and cruel 
disappointment. : 

In a week's time Carington Court was 
vacated, and he and Sam went on their travels 
again, much to Sam’s chagrin, who felt it a 
bitter hardship to leave his pretty Kitty, 
whom he had bought a gorgeous garnet and 
turqoise engagement ring, and a big silver 
locket, with his hair twisted in a true lover’s 
knot on one side, and his likeness on the other. 

‘“‘ I'm danged if I'd stir a blessed peg,’’ he 
whispered into Kitty’s ear the night before 
they started. ‘Only he’s such a brick of a 
master, and I wouldn't leave him in the lurch 
not for a thousand golden sovs! He's gota 
heart as gentle and kind as any baby when 
you comes to know him; and he's mightily 
hipped now, lass. I wouldn't mind staking 

*my Davy it's all about your pretty young 
missus.” 

‘*Nonsense !” whispered Kitty; ‘ how you 
do goon! Why, he never comes anigh her or 
she him! How in the name of goodness can 
they be a-zourting, then, Mr. Wiseacre? ’ and 
looking him in the face saucily. 

‘* IT know, this, I don’t like a sweethearting 
at a distance!” he replied, emphatically, as 
he pinched her plump cheeks, and snatched a 
kiss; “but this I do know, though I mightn’t 
be such a sharp chap as you are for a lass, 
that he went a nearly crazed the day we 
thought the wedding was.agoing to come off.’’ 

Kitty was not quite convinced, though she 
felt there was certainly something in it all, 
and the pair dawdled about, wishing each other 
no end of good. byes; then remembering some 
last important communication, which had to 


be indorsed by a kiss; and, doubtless, would ~ 


have continued their billing and. cooing till 
further orders if the ever watchful eyes of 
Mrs. Marriot had not suddenly appeared on 
the terrace, and she summoned Miss Kitty in 
instantly. 

Pearl lost all her merry ways; for a barrier 
had come between her father and her, which 
kept them apart. He treated her coldly, 





almost indifferently. The wound she had in- 
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flicted that July morn still rankled in his 
breast, fed by the cunning influence of his 
treacherous wife. ° 

Left to her own resources, Pearl became 
more devoted to her poor oe whose 
needs, aches, and pains it e her chief 
study to alleviate. 

When at home she secluded herself as much 
as possible in her own rooms, shrinking from 
the society of her stepmother, whom she knew 
to her cost mortally disliked her. 

All the guests had dispersed; yet still Mr. 
Leo Celli remained, much to Pearl's annoy- 
ance, who felt a repugnance for the fawnin 
Italian, whose glittering, snaky eyes seem 
to follow her every movement like some evil 
shadow. 

“Do Ialarm you, Miss Marriot?’ he said, 
in his soft plausible tone one evening, as he 
glided noiselessly into the conservatory, where 
she was seated copying a narcissus; and, on 
looking up, suddenly flew to the door with a 
little cry of fright. ‘‘ You are as timid as a 
doe of one who would protect instead of hurt 
so fair a lily—fairer than any among these! ”’ 

“Tam not afraid!” she answered, haughtily, 
confronting him with a dash of her old spirit. 
‘¢ It was your sudden appearance which startled 
me when I thought I was alone!” 

‘Is itso very enjoyable to always seek soli- 
tude?” he rejoined, blandly. “It is purga- 
tory to me to be alone! ”’ 

‘Tastes differ, Mr. Celli,’? she retorted, 
curtly ; ‘‘sometimes even clash.” With this 
parting thrust she left him to bear his purga- 
tory, as he styled it. 


‘* She is a regular spitfire,” he thought. “In : 


spite of her gentle airs and graces there's fire 
in those eyes too. She evidently suspects 
something. I must caution Thyra. Perhaps 
she has beex playing thespy? We will have to 
be wary. She’s not so simple as she appears!” 


+ * . * a7 


‘€ To-morrow will be our opportunity, Leo,” 
whispered Mrs. Marriot; ‘‘the Major will be 
in town. He cannot possibly return the same 
night. It will be the safest plan not to com- 
mence our search until the household have 
retired for the night.” 

’ “ But why bother about the will if you are 
sure he has done what is right for you?” 

‘** How dense you are!” she pouted, tapping 
him coquettishly with herfan. “I tell you 
there is some secret I must and will fathom 
connected with Pearl! I would stake my life 
she is not what she seems. I heard the 
lawyer say distinctly you will impoverish 
those belonging to you by this deed of gift to 
your daughter. What could be the meaning 
of such words? It would kill me if I thought 
I had sold myself to a man who would leave 
me a paltry pittance so that this chit of a girl 
may be rich.” ° 

‘* Even so, I cannot see what steps you could 
take to alter it if we find it?’’ he suggested. 

** How simple you are! Why I should move 
heaven and earth to compel him to alter it, 
of course.” 

** Bct how about this deed of gift ? It is with 
his lawyer, I suppose ? ” 

‘*I cannot say. I know the will is in the 
deed-box, as I saw it myself one day when he 
was sorting papers, and laughingly alluded to 
it and a miniature too, which I caught a 
glimpse of and he snatched out of my hands, 
but not before I read the name Pearl Marriot 
on the back. Pearl’s mother’s name was 
Ellen, and a portrait of hers hangs in the 
drawing - room. There is some mystery 
connected with her birth. I have tried to get 
him to talk about the past, but he always gets 
irritable and refuses to answer me. You must 
run up to London and get some of the finest 
skeleton keys money will procure; there’s a 
train after luncheon which will suit admirably, 
and you can return by the last down train to- 
night.” 

‘* What a pity you cannot get at his keys!” 
he whispered. 

“It is a moral impossibility, he always 








will avert ali icion, He will never know 
how I have f out his secrets.” 
“What a clever woman it is!” he said, 


admiringly. ‘If weonly had enough money 
to tive of ease, what a glorious time we would 
have!’ 

“You will have to learn patience, Leo; 
everything comes to those who can afford to 
wait. I can send you sufficient for your needs 
till something turns up to sever these galling 
fetters. One thing I know for certain, thathis 
heart is affected seriously. The day of that 
upset with Pearl I thought he would have 
died, and he confeseed that the doctor had 
told him he might be taken off suddenly at 
any moment through excitement or fright. 
It is this knowledge which naturally makes me 
anxious to see the will.” 

The pair of conspirators carried out their 
arrangements very cleverly, and armed witha 
goodly assortment of keys betook themselves 
that night to Mrs. Marriot’s room to make 
their search. 

Leo’s nimble fingers soon contrived to open 
the brass-clamped box, and to her infinite 
delight she was able to scan the contents. 

The stable-clock clanged out the melancholy 
twelve tolls, the funeral knell of the departed 
day ; and Mrs. Marriot gave a little exclama- 
of exultation as she espied the black ribbon 
knot at the top of a document. 

So engrossed did they both become that they 
never heard a sound, consequently the hall 
door opened, unheeded by the precious couple. 

* Thyra,” called the well-known voice of her 
husband on the first landing, which sent the 
life-blood surging through her veins, and made 
Leo Celli leap to his feet in terror. 

‘* Great Heaven! we are lost,’’ he gasped, in 
terrified accents. 

‘“‘No, not if you are brave,” she panted. 
“ The room opposite is Pearl's. Go, I say ; you 
can ov from her window. Go, I beseech 
you ” 

Like a panther he sprang across the land- 
ing into Pearl’s room, and thence to the win- 
dow, like one distracted. As Fate would have 
it-the Major, believing his wife was asleep, as 
she did not answer his call, retraced his steps 
into the dining-room to get himself a glass of 
sherry before retiring. Then something 
impelled him to have a cigar out in the moon- 
lit grounds. After being stifled up in a hot rail- 
way coupé for so many hours he felt it would 
refresh him. 

To his horror he saw the sash of his 
daughter's window drawn up, and the form of 
& man peer out, as if to plumb the distance 
from the ground. 

Petrified with an awful dread he dared not 
analyze even to his own soul. He stood beneath 
& quivering larch, to watch the issue of this 
night’s adventure; when, lo! the man who 
alighted with cat-like agility to the soft yield- 
ing turf proved to be Leo Celli. 

“Oh, Heaven!” the Major groaned, putting 
his hand to his heart. as a ghastly blue tinge 
lined his mouth and nose, and staggering to a 
seat. ‘‘Oh, Heaven ; would she died before 
I had witnessed this proof of her baseness.” 

Celli, perfectly ignorant that his exploit had 
been observed by his host, was passing on, to 
gain some admittance to the mansion, when 
the Major put out his arms, and shouted 
hoarsely,— 

“Villain, you cannotescape. I have been 
watching you, vile reptile that you are. What 
excuse have you for leaving my daughter’s 
chamber at this hour?” 

‘- Only the potent one of love,” he answered, 
with mock humility. 

‘* The very term is accursed from such lips,” 
the Major retorted, breathlessly. ‘ Does ove 
pollute the object of its affection, and cast 
ignominy and shame on the fair head of its 
victim? Oh. Heaven! what would I give to 
have a few moments of my old strength vouch- 
safed to me, to crush your pestiferous life out 
of your false carcase!” 

Rage deprived him of further speech, and 
Lea Celli made good his exit, quaking with fear 


carries them in his pocket ; besides, this plan | and fright. 


“It is not much to do, to save the honour 
your father’s name, surely?” Mrs. Marriot 
argued, as Pearl, very alarmed, jumped ont of 
bed, and ran to her stepmother’s room, when 
the noise of the window being suddenly openeg 
awoke her. 

“‘ Ido not understand what you wish me to 
do, or why Mr. Celli dared to enter my room,” 
Pearl said nervously. : 

“Mr, Celli was alone with me in my 
room.” 

‘* What business had he to be in the room of 

my father’s wife,” Pearl demanded, a crimson 
flood of maidenly shame mantling her face, 
yetsny fearful thought that arose in her pure 
mind, 
“Tt was by accident, I swear it, and I wasas 
innocent in my motive as you are now. I had 
some important papers to show him, and 
never dreamt of the construction my rash 
conduct might impose. I am a wife, and the 
honour of a grand old name will be dragged in 
the mire if you refuse my prayers, though | 
am guiltless of the crime the world would bring 
to my charge. You are free. An ardent lover 
may be excused for his boldness to obtain a 
few moments’ converse with the girl he loves, 
I kept your secret, you will admit. AllI ask is, 
keep mine in return. Think of the terrible 
issues at stake!” 

‘*You wish me to say that man left my 
room, not yours? Oh, how can you ask me to 
—7 my own fair name. Papa will spurn 
me ” 

‘** Will you for a quibble give your father his 
deathblow? I tell you the moment he hears 
Leo Celli left my room the shock would kill 
him. Heis a martyr to heart disease, and 
may die at any instant. Will you, his own 
child, take so awful a responsibility just to 
escape afew moments’ displeasure from a most 
indalgent father, who will pardon the little 
escapade, and put it down to a girl’s folly.” 

Such sophistry could not but have its effect 
upon the pliant nature of Pearl, and she gave 
the promise unconditionally. 

The following morning she did not appear 
at the breakfast-table. She dared not face her 
father. She dreaded to meet his wrath. 

“Your papa requests you to go into the 
library at once, miss!” Kitty said, looking 
ping frightened. ‘‘ And, oh! miss, he does look 
so dreadfully angry, and so white!” 

Pearl’s face filled with dismay at the 
message. 

Her heart throbbed with apprehension as 
she neared the library, and she now bitterly 
regretted she had been led into such a trap. 

To her intense surprise she found Leo 
Celli seated opposite her father, whose hand- 
some face undergone so marvellous 4 
change that she shrank back appalled. Ten 
years were added to it, and, in place of its 
wonted genial smile, a dark lowering frows 
clouded his brow, which portended coming 
trouble. 

“Take a seat, Miss Marriot,” he commenced, 
frigidly. ‘ 

The cruel tone and term—Miss Marriot— 
cut her to the quick, Quivering from head to 
foct she obeyed him, gazing at the two men 
with an agony of suspense painful to witness. 

“TI sent for you,” he continued, “‘ to inform 
you that after last night's infamous proceed- 
ings there is but one course open for me a 
your father to pursue. The honour of my 
family demands you instantly becoming the 
wife of Mr. Celli!” 

“No! no!” Pearl cried, vehemently put- 
ting ont her hands as if to ward off some 
awful calamity. 

““T say, nay—command it!” he thundered, 
furiously. ‘I will permit no degraded hussy 
to bear my name—a name that has given its 
best blood for honour’s sacred cause,” é eA 

“ Papa !|— ! listen—oh, in pity, listen 
she entreated, Dat in vain. He was inexor- 
able. TSR 

«I beg you to be considerate enough in this 
instance to keep silent and listen to me. 
Celli has consented to repair, as far as man 





can, the cruel insult he has put on a member 
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of my household. Be prepared to accompany 
me to London, with the view of a private 
marriage to-morrow morning. We start at 
10.35.” 

Had he pronounced a sentence of death it 
could not have rendered her sufferings more 
poignant. 

« Kill me rather than that,” she murmured, 
trying to rise—her pretty face livid, her eyes 
wide open, but tearless. 

“JT would give all I possess in this world if 
you had never been born!” he retorted, 
pitterly, callous to the pain he was inflicting 
in his supposed righteous wrath. 

She tried to reach the door, but a sudden 
dizziness whirred through her poor dazed 
brain, and with a convulsive effort to say 
something before she left his presence she 
tottered, reeled, and fell to the floor before 
Celli could catch her. Even he, villain that 
he was, felt a pang of regret and remorse at 
the infamous part he had play2d, now that he 
saw the result. 

No glimpse of pity escaped the Major for 
his stricken child. He simply requested Celli 
to remove her to her apartment, remarking 
with biting irony,— 

‘She will soon be your wife in the sight of 
= world. Therefore, I depute to you the 

uty.” . 

Very gently the Italian raised her up, and 
carried her to ber room, feeling by no means 
comfortable in his mind at the result of his 
night’s adventure. 


CHAPTER VII. 


“Do let me bring you something, mistress 
dear,” Kitty pleaded, with big tears in her 


yes. 

“No, leave me, Kitty. It is the only ser- 
vice you can render me now,” Pearl mur- 
mured, brokenly, when the evening was far 
advanced, and she had not broken her fast. 
After her swoon, in which the faithful girl 
had attended to her with true devotion, she 
remained in a state of torpor. Her pretty 
eyes glittered under their damp lashes, giving 
great concern to Kitty, for she feared the in- 
disposition would end in fever. 

“ Just a cup of tea and the leastest morsel 
of dry toast,” she persisted. 

“Tf it will please you very much,” Pearl 
replied. 


She tried to make a pretence to eat the 


toast and drink the tea to satisfy her maid; 
then drawing the girl towards her she said,— 

“You have been a faithful, good friend, 
Kitty,and I havea desire to show you how 
gtatefal I feel. It isa whim of mine, so you 
must indulge me,” unfolding a crisp roll of 
bank-notes. ‘Here is a hundred pounds, it 
is my wedding gift! '’ 

“Oh! miss, it is teo much to give me all 
at once!” gasped Kitty, overwhelmed with the 
magnitude of the sym. 

“Take it, and make no remarks. You and 
Sam will find plenty of use for it by-and-by ; 
and now good-night, I am tired.” 

Instinct whispered Kitty to remain upon 
some pretext or other, to stay by her lady’s 
side without leave ; then her habit of obedience 
over-ruled the feeling. 

“ But I shan’t sleep a wink, I know. The 
poor darling looks so weak and ill,” she 
thought, as she shaded the lamp and drew 
the curtains to at the window to keep out 
the moonlight, and noiselessly stole out of 
. the room. 

When left to herself Pearl started up, mut- 
tering wildly, Z * 

“Better death, a thousand deaths, than 
pam ant memeen' Oh, father! if you only 

w bit unjus 
yor hint Yy unjust you have been to 

— a horrible dizziness again seized her, 
Which she stifled by laving her face and head 
= water, 

oing to her writing-table she penned a 
few hasty lines to her father. Her | ew she 
Scanned over, and selected a pearl and ruby 





ring, ® present from her father on her last 
birthday ; the other valuables she locked up, 
placed the key within the letter, and carefully 
sealed the envelope, and left it on the desk. 
The cross Sir Clive gave her she tied round 
her neck with a piece of black ribbon, the 


remainder of her bank-notes she tucked inf 


her dainty little plush purse; then wrapped 
herself in her travelling cloak and hat, and 
sat waiting till she heard the coffee taken into 
the drawing-room, and sped downstairs like 
lightning, through the deserted dining-room, 
on to the terrace, down the steps, up the car- 
riage drive, and out of the lodge gate without 
drawing the attention of a soul. 

“Free, freo!’’ she ejaculated, exultantly, 
and was lost in the weird shadows of the 
night. 

* + - 

“Gone!” exclaimed the Major, frantically, 
when the next morning his wife brought the 
news of her flight ; his poor face livid with 
anguish. ‘No, Thyra, you have said this to 
alarm me. Do not break my heart!” 

“It is perfectly true, for here is a letter. 
Read it; perhaps it will give us some clue.” 

With hands that seemed suddenly palsied 
he broke the seal, and read :— 


“Dear Dartine Para,—Your little Pearl has 
gone from you for ever, because she loves you. 
It is better so, but as I wish one day to meet 
mamma and you at the foot of our Father's 


_ great white throne, I affirm.I am innocent of 


one wrong action with Leo Celli. Your loving, 
though unhappy child, 
** Peart Marrror.” 


His face became “clammy and drawn as he 
read these words, and the letter and key fell 
out of his nerveless grasp. 

*“ Great Heaven!’’ he murmured; ‘I have 
driven my child out into the world to starve, 
perhaps to die by my accursed brntality. I 
would not listen to her piteous prayer to be 
heard.” 

‘* What is the use of reproaching yourself?” 
his wife argued, soothingly. 

‘‘Reproach myself, madam,” he cried des- 
perately; ‘‘ why, do you know what I would 
give to bring my darling one back under this 
roof? I'll tell you—life itself, for I know she 
was innocent of all knowledge of that ecoun- 
drel's being in her chamber ; if it was the last 
word I spoke in life I would swear it.” 

‘*You believe her innocent after such in- 
contestible proof?” she urged, wincing at 
a earnest repudiation of his daughter's 

ilt. 
ore Yes, for she never told a lie in her life, and 
she has solemnly vowed she was innocent, and 
I know she speaks the trath.” 

‘** You are easily duped by a plausible letter,” 
she retorted, with vinegary sarcasm ; “ for- 
getting one most important fact that an inno- 
cent girl would have no reason to run away, as 
she could better prove herinnocence by stay- 
ing and facing it out.” 

“ Are you my child’s enemy, that you refuse 
to even believe my word as wellas hers?’ he 
said, bitterly. ‘‘ Why did you invite that roué 
to our home? He has polluted it by his loath- 
some presence; he is as false as the Evil One 
himeelf. I hold you responsible, madam, for 
introducing him.” 

A sinister gleam came into her eyes of 
vengeful hatred to the poor homeless wanderer, 
now that she could see her husband's trust 
returned for his child. 

“I think you are very unjust to put all the 
blame upon him, who, to say the least, has 
been made a scapegoat, despised and jilted by 
a girl whom I know he loved, not wisely but 
too well,’’ she answered with affected 
feeling. 

“If my daughter had cared for the fellow 
she would have stood by him staunchly. She 
gave up Keith because she did not love him! 
A nature that could show such dauntless 
courage at such a crisis would stand by the 
man she had permitted to cast a stigma on 
her fiir fame. I refuse to discuss the affair 


with you, Mrs. Marriot, the scales have fallen 
from my eyes; would to Heaven they had 
never been blinded.”’ 
Seeing argument was of no avail, she with- 
drew in no enviable frame of mind to consult 
with her confederate. 

‘‘The game’s up,’”’ he said despondently ; 
‘the sooner you and I cut it the better.” 

“1?” shesaid. ‘ Are youcrazed? Why this 
is the very opportunity I have been longing 
for to have the field to myself. When he gets 
more resigned and calm I shall be able to 
turn him round my little finger, and worm 
out all his secrets.” 

**T tell you he will baffle you ; he suspects 
you had some hand in the other night’s busi- 
ness by what you tell me. My advice is to get 
all the money and valuables you can together 
and clear out.” 

‘‘T shall do nothing so cowardly. I am his 
wife, and intend to stand my ground. Shehas 
gone away, therefore no proof can be forth- 
coming to prove [had anything to do with the 
affair.” 

“ You fiend in human shape!’’ muttered her 
husband, who had gone out on the terrace to 
cool the burning fire which seemed consuming 
him when the voices of his wife and Celli in 
excited conclave arrested his attention. Screen- 
ing himself behind a hugh tub of azaleas, he 
heard all. 

**T will foil your plans,” he said fiercely. 
* You Jezabel, whom I took to my heart and 
home, and nurtured. You shall see what hate 
and revenge.can do.” 

And they went conversing on their future 
plans, perfectly unaware of the fearful vol- 
cano—of terrible wrath—they had raised in the 
breast of the Major, who carried out in his 
nature the proverb—beware of the anger of a 
good-natured man. 

The next day he started for town, and 
made a new will before leaving; he had 
an interview with Celli, requesting his im- 
mediate departure from Waterchase, but care- 
fully concealed his bitter feelings beneath a 
frigid indifference that baffled the wily Italian 
to unravel. 

His conduct to his wife was outwardly un- 
changed, except for one circumstance, that 
he changed his apartment, betaking himeelf 
into his dressing-room to sleep, alleging as an 
excuse his disturbed frame of mind, and a 
desire to be alone. 

“ What a strange freak!’ Mrs. Marriot 
thought, and then the subject dropped. 

The Major employed a private detective to 
search for Pearl before leaving London, then 
returned to his home, which now was full of 
bitter memories. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


‘* For Heaven’s sake, ma’am, come to the 
master!” exclaimed Ellia, in accents of fear, 
rushing into her boudoir without stopping to 
knock. 

“What is the matter?” gasped his mis- 
tress, rising from her dainty breakfast with a 
white face. ‘Is he ill? Speak, man, can’t 
you?” 

“ My poor master is—is lying all stark and 
cold on the floor in the library,” he blurted 
out, shivering as if with mortal fear. 

It was too true—something had occurred in 
the long, dreary watch of the still night. A 
black-plumed messenger had visited the Major 
and borne him from all earthly trials to his 
last home, just as he was writing a pathetic 
letter of love and self reproach to his beloved 
child. } 

“Pardon your erring, but remorseful father, 
who can never pardon himself for his blind- 
ness,’ were the labt words his hand had 
traced; the rest of the letter remained un- 
finished. 

“‘Mercifal Heaven, he is dead!" his wife 
screamed, on bending down and feeling his 
icy hand and heart, that was stilled for ever. 
Poor Ellis looked at his dead master with 





tears running down his furrowed cheeks, a 
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picture of grief, for he was devotedly attached 
to the genial, kind-hearted Major. 

“Go and get a doctor—get someone, instead 
of standing snivelling like one demented.” 

With a shrug he obeyed, muttering, — 

‘““No doctor will bring the poor master 
alive, ma'am, or I'd run with the wind.” 


Soon the place was hushed, and the house- 


hold crept about the close-drawn blinded 
rooms in stealthy silence. 

On the fifth day Major Marriot was laid in 
the family vault amid all the grand trappings 
cf purch»seable woe, while the widow donned 
the costliest of dull dead silks, and the 
sweetest thing in widow's caps and bonnets 
straight from Madame Louise, the Court 
milliner. 

After the faneral the apes | lawyer ap- 
prised her that afresh will had been made, 
subject to his daughter's restoration to her 
home. 

It was a keen blow to her to be left in the 
dark as to this change in his plans; but a 
sinister hope inspired her to believe Pearl had 
made away with herself in her terrible 
anguish, as no tidings had reached Water- 
chase of the missing girl. 

‘Of course, lam wholly and solely mistress 
here until this girl is discovered?” she ob- 
served, haughtily. 

‘‘ Yes, madam, wholly and solely mistress,” 
he repeated, ‘' till Miss Marriot returns.” 

‘In the event of that occurring I shall pro- 
vide for her, of course,” she replied. 

“The will, I believe, will arrange that 
matter, madam,’’ he said, with vinegary sar- 
casm, that even she could not help noticing. 

‘It is not likely he would beggar his widow 
for so wilful and disobedient a daughter ?” 
she argued ; “‘ he was too justly incensed at her 
shameless conduct.” 

‘Tt is not my business to discuss my late 
client's wishes or his daughter,’”’ he returned, 
brusquely, gathering up his papers, and 
making a hasty retreat. 

“ Detestable man! a perfect bear!” she 
muttered. ‘Leo shall deal with you in the 
fature, till I am able to withdraw all business 
away from you!”’ 

“Her pride will get a fall!’ thought Mr. 
Bennitt, chuckling, as he made his way to the 
station. ‘'I must redouble my energies to 
find Miss Marriot. What a scene there will 
be by-and-by |” 

7 * * 

In the meanwhile Pearl had sought oblivion 
in the vortex of busy, teeming London, and 
found a safe asylum in breezy, open Kilburn 
with a governess, a friend of the past, who 
had stayed with them abroad for a year, and 
who, in compliance with Pearl's petition, pro- 
mised to keep her secret, and kept it faith- 
fully. 

When her money began to run short she 
commenced some small water-colour sketches, 
and was most fortunate in disposing of them 
to her infinite satisfaction. 

‘“‘ T have a proposition to make to you, Miss 
Shaw,” the manager of the firm said one day 
when she brought her small parcel as usual 
for sale. ‘‘One I think which will please 
you!” 

‘‘ Thav+ks, very much!’ she answered, in 
her mellow, soft voice, untying her sketches. 

“We have a stand. at the Exhibition to 
exhibit our pictures and works of art every 
year. Now it lies inmy power to appoint you 
as the attendant atthe coming one, which is 
to be cailed the ‘ Colinderies,’ I believe. Will 
you accept it?’ 

“Oh! yes, gratefully,” she replied, eagerly ; 
‘*it is jusé the position I should like above alll 
things,” a sudden thought occurring to her 
that in the bustle and turmoil of such a life 
she could crush down bitter memories and 
vain longings. 

So it came about that on the fourth of May, 
that ever brilliant memorial day, when Her 
Gracious Majesty opened the exhibition in 
person, Pearl Marriot, known now as Miss 
Shaw, took her station behind the stand com- 
mitted to her charge in a soft, grey cashmere 
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dress, white ruffles of priceless lace that she 
brought away with her, and a band of black 
velvet round her fair throat, on which glittered 
Sir Clive’s cherished gift—the diamond cross. 

Even Majesty itself stopped at the stand to 
admire the sweet young attendant rather than 
the many trifles scattered about with artistic 
carelessness, and the Royal males cast many 
open and furtive glances in her direction. 

‘What a lovely girl,” whispered one of the 
numerous princes to his young wife, who 
immediately began to stare Pearl out of coun- 
tenance, a cloud of jealousy on her face. 

The dazzling scene amazed Pearl, and cer- 
tainly distracted her from all past memories, 
as gorgeously arrayed Cingalese and Parsees, 
blazing with silver and gold embroidery, flit- 
ted by, mingling with the bright yellow and 
pink satin mantles and sparkling jewels of 
the Oriental ladies, who seemed to challenge 
the splendid uniforms of the gallant sons of 
Mars, who mustered strong to welcome their 
liege lady. 

‘Just look at that beautiful girl, Caring- 
ton. By George! she’s got some fine diamonds 
on her neck too!” remarked a distinguished 
man with a white moustaehe and dark eyes. 
‘Quite out of the usual style; I shall try and 
purchase something of her!” 

Sir Clive, for it was no other than he, who 
had indulged his friend's earnest solicitation 
to stroll in and see the show, being in London 
for a few days, suddenly glanced in the direc- 
tion indicated, and saw to his utter astonish- 
ment, his lost love, Pearl Marriot, with his 
wedding-gift sparkling on her bosom. 

‘‘Am I dreaming? ” he ejaculated, excitedly, 
pushing through the crowd, his whole face 
radiant with joy as he néared the counter. 

‘* Pearl !’’ whispered his well: remembered 
voice which sent a rush of rosy colourinto 
her face, and a thrill of unspeakable delight 
through every fibre of her being, ‘‘ Thank a 
merciful Providence I have found you at 
last!” 

Unmindful of the throng pressing round 
and about them, their hands met in one 
fervent burning clasp that spoke the language 
each heart dare not express. 

‘‘T am so pleased—so pleased,” she faltered. 
° Have you been home, and have you seen 


A blank look came into his face at her 
panier question, for it told him-she had not 
earnt the sad news of her loss ; so he parried 
the question, feeling this was not the oppor- 
tunity to reveal to her the trath. 

Very gently and tenderly he broke the 
sorrowful intelligence to her that evening 
when she left the Exhibition. 

Her anguish was terrible to witness while 
it lasted, but his love and sympathy 
strengthened her to a considerable extent. 

Those who visited the Colinderies the 
following day found another attendant at the 
stand Pearl had graced with her sweet 
presence. Many of her would-be admirers 
went away very crestfallen at their disappoint- 
ment, 

Mr. Bennitt waited upon Pearl, and disclosed 
to her the contents of her father’s last will, 
also the secret of her birth. 

‘*T am perfeotly-bewildered,’’ she said, as he 
went on, ‘not the child of Ellen Marriot. 
Then who am I?” 

“The daughter of Pearl Marriot, a lovely 
girlin hamble life, whom he loved passionately 
and devotedly, and matried three months 
after the first Mrs. Marriot’s death, which took 
place nine months’ after marriage, and who 
was thrust upon him by his mother. At your 
birth your mother died, and the temptation 
seized your father to pase you off to the world 
as the child of his t wife. who was the 
niece of an earl. Ambition for your future 
was the ruling passion of his life. When you 
were supposed to marry Mr. Keith he made a 
deed of gift determining to keep the secret 
for ever. Your refusal to marry him over- 


; turned his plans; then certain proofs of base 
| treachery 


practised by his wife came to his 


' knowledge, proving your undoubted innocence, 





the result being this new will and a confession 
of a secret he had intended to die with.” Then 
the lawyer stole away, leaving her father's last 
message. 

Many were the tears of love and pity shed 
as she listened to this strange confession from 
the dead. 

‘* With all her heart your child forgives 
you,”’ she murmured, when the Major's last 
letter was read. ‘ Heaven, in its infinite love 
and pity, be merciful to one who has suffered 
much, and erred through love.” 

She laid her throbbing head on the table, 
and sobbed blessed tears that eased her 
stricken heart. Then a caressing hand fel] 
on her soft coils of hair, and ‘a voice, tremulous 
with emotion, said,— 

‘* My heart’s best love; do not weep !"’ then 
he drew her to his breast. ‘ This for hence. 
forth must be your haven, and I your com. 
forter!” 

She gazed up into Sir Clive’s eyes, a light in 
hers kindled as if by magic, and in very 
maiden timidity she veiled hers, and became 
dizzy with excess of joy. } 

“Speak, my love! Make me blest with the 
assurance I am thirsting to hear from your 
dear lips!” 

“ Olive, dear Clive, I—I love you!” she 
murmured, in a tremulous -voice, but loud 
enough for his sharpened senses to catch. 

Such a sacred scene belonged only to the 
pair of united lovers, so we will leave them to 
their new-born bliss. 

* - * .s 

Six months have elapsed since Pearl re- 
turned to Waterchase, and she was now the 
wife of Sir Clive Carington. 

Mrs. Marriot was compelled to abdicate, 
after a severe tussle with Mr. Bennitt, who 
was deputed to allow her one hundred a-year 
for life, which Pearl, in her generosity, in- 
creased to four hundred, thus repaying good 
for evil. 

Armed with this pitifal pittance, as the 
widow termed it, she went abroad and 
married Celli. 

Kitty and Sgm had become man and wife, 
and were installed in the pretty lodge at the 
Court, where Lady Carington and her doting 
husband mostly lived. ; 

Chaplets of lovely fresh flowers were daily 
placed on the tomb of Major Marriot ; and as 
time rolled on a pair of tiny rosy fingers 
helped to weave wreaths of snowdrops and 
violets for ‘‘ dear danpa's ‘bed of flowers,” as 
little Pear] would say wistfully, as she helped 
her mother in her loving task to the dead, 
whom she revered and loved; in spite of his 
one mistake. 

Sir Clive Cari always called his wife, 
even when silver threads glenmed among her 
sunny braids, his pet name, which always 
provoked a little saucy pout, and declared 
that what had founded his happiness was 
“ Prart’s Caprice.” 


(THE END.] 





So.long as we make sport of slaying man and 
beast, eisine as we choose to contend rather 
with our fellows than. with our faults, and 
maké battle-fields of our meadows instead of 
pastures, so long, truly, the flaming sword will 
turn every way, and the gates of Eden remain 
barred close, till we have sheathed the sharper 
flame of our own passions and broken dow? 
the closer gates.of our own hearts. 


I pon'r wish to make a kind of an occupa- 
tion of the , and £ to see them for my 
own benefit, use I have nothing else to do. 
I call that playing at charity. Idle men take 
a little land, you know, and farm it, avowedly 
for their own amusement. Idle women take® 
little land (the difference is that on their land 
are houses instead of weeds), and they form 
it—only, in place of mangle-wartzel and clover, 
they sow successive crops of tracks and grocery 
tickets. ; 
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TILL THE SUN GROWS COLD. 


Euizaneta Ricumonp sat on her window sill, 
with knitted brows and a far-off puzzled look 
on her face. Her memory had gone back five 
years, and five years change twenty to twenty- 
five, a young fresh girl into a matured and 
often disappointed woman. 

Five years ago Elizabeth had been a petted; 
only daughter, enjoying life with all her heart, 
pretty enough to be lovable, bright and saucy 
with success and admiration. 

Even now she blushed when she thought of 
Jack Ainslie, four years older than herself, 
and of his bright kindly brown eyes, the slight 
brown moustache, the well-shaped head 
covered with brown curls, and the almost 
adoring look with which he had always met 


her. 

Ah! life had been such a happy affair in 
those days. He and she were not engaged, 
however, they had not exactly come to that; 
and then Jack was called suddenly home, his 
father having been struck with paralysis. 

How well she remembered the afternoon he 
came in to bid her good-bye! Her mother 
was present, and also Gertrude, who was 
Fred's wife; and all Jack could do was to 
hold her hand close, and look. Not a word 
was spoken, but Elizabeth fancied she read a 
great deal in his eyes. 

After that came sorrows, fast upon each 
other; her father’s sudden death, the losses 
his estate suffered, the journey to see if she 
and her mother could live there on their 
diminished income; her mother's lingering 
illness and death; her utter loneliness in a 
foreign land, without friends or money, until 
Fred came. Fred, her older brother, who 
would have been poor also, now, if it had not 
been for a rich wife. 

In all this time, for four wearisome years, 

not one line or word from Jack. “He must 
have known,” thought Elizabeth, knitting her 
brows closer. Yet she shrank from speaking 
his name. The steamer was nearly home, 
indeed, when, under cover of one night’s 
darkness, Blizabeth asked about him, with a 
fast-beating heart, and in a measured tone 
that might have told her secret to anyone 
more interested than her half-brother. 
_ “Ainslie? Ainslie?’ repeated Fred, mus- 
ing. “Oh, yes; he married Jeffreys’s 
daughter a few weeks. before I left home—a 
7 rich girl, Gertrude will tell you all about 
i ” 


A sharp, blinding pain—she almost gasped 
for breath, but uttered no sound ; pt Fred 
never guessed her misery. 

Gertrude was amazed at the change the 
years had made in the bright blooming girl. 
Bat she treated her sister-in-law, neverthe- 
less, as a dependant. 

“Had it not been for my money,” she said 
to herself, “‘ Fred would have been ruined by 
his father's failure. Elizabeth is only his 
half-sister, It will be enough to offer her a 
home, without incurring*expense by bringing 
her into society again.” 

So Elizabeth became half-governess, half- 
companion, at Houghdan; ; and when the 
family went to the city for the winter she 
remained with Mrs. Marston, Gertrude’s 
invalid aunt. . 

That winter a younger daughter of the 
house—Maude—came out; ~ when sum- 
mer returned again the country seat was fall 
of guests and gaiety. One day, at breakfast, 


Fred said,— 
‘‘By-the-bye, I met Ainslie yesterday, and 
he said you asked him down, Mande.” 


_ “Yes,” answered Maude, with a conscious 
air. “ We talked about it often in the winter, 
and I got a note from him yesterday, saying 
he would be here to-morrow.” 

be What Jack Ainslie do you mean?” 
asked Elizabeth, in a very quiet voice. 
“Tonly know of one Jack Ainslie,” replied 


answer. 
‘‘ Why, Jack Ainslie,” he repeated. 


Godfrey’s brother.” 
“Does his wife come with him?” asked 
Elizabeth. 
“His wife!’’ cried Maude, indignantly. 

‘* What are you thinking of?"’ 

‘* Why, he ién’t married,” said Fred. ‘‘ You 
are thinking of Godfrey, who married old 
Jeffrey’s daughter. Jack has never married. 
He is wedded to‘his profession, he says. Cer- 
tainly, no man of his age has such a fine 
reputation. I tell you it is quite a feather 
in a girl’s cap to have any attention from 
Jack Ainslie. Eh, Mande?” 

Mande laughed consciously, while Gertrude 
smiled approval. Elizabeth’s untasted break- 
fast was not noticed. AH were too full of their 
own concerns to observe that her face was pale 
and her mouth set. 

And, now. that the meal was over, and the 
family dispersed, she sat here, doubled up on 
her windowsill, going over it-all. ‘So it was 
not true,” she wae telling herself, ‘‘ He had 
not married; he had been single all these 
years. Yet he had made no effort to find her 
out.’’ A bitter smile curled her lip. ‘He 
has no interest in poor Miss Richmond,” 
she said. ‘‘ Perhaps he meant nothing; per- 
haps I imagined it all,’ thought Eliza- 
beth, with a sudden rush of hot colour. 

Then, as her mind ran over the short, happy 
days of their acquaintance, touching softly, 
lovingly on the few incidents that stood out 
clearly, she cried,— 

- “*He—he did care; not as much as I did, 
but still he did care. But, oh! why do I talk 
in this way? He has forgotten me long ago. 
Elizabeth, don’t make a fool of yourself. 
Thank God, your life can never be utterly 
lonely while there are children and books in 
the world.” 

Yet—for such is women—Elizabeth put up 
her hair the next afternoon with unusual 
care, dressing it high, in the latest fashion, and 
mgs the soft curly locks over her forehead. 

er dress was a white one, simply made, 
which she had often worn before; but the 
pink rosebuds, pinned in the folds of lace at 
her throat, were very becoming. Her cheeks 
matched the roses, tuo, in colour. 

Bat her hands were as cold as ice, as the 
carriage came to the door. Mande passed her 
on the stairs, running quickly down. The 
young’ girl wore an exquisite white dress, 
which, by contrast, made Elizabeth look old 
and messed. 

She was a vision of youth and loveliness, 
and the woman's heart sank as she appre- 
ciated the difference between her freshness 
and her own disappointed look. 

As Elizabeth entered the room Fred was 
shaking hands with a man, who stood facing 
the door—a tall, brown, well-builé man, with 
keen brown eyes, ‘and a large brown mous- 
tache, though one with lines of humour about 
its corners, nevertheless. - 

He looked straight at Elizabeth; and, as 
their eyes met, a sudden fiash of recognition, 
a sudden widening of the pupils in his, sent a 
thrill through her heart. But he merely gave 
her cold hand the conventional shake, and 
bowed, as Fred said,— 

‘‘L believe you know my sister Elizabeth?” 
answering; ‘‘ I have that pleasure.” 

This was all, Then fol'owed a good deal of 
talk and laughter, which did not include Eliza- 
beth, whom the family, as usual, ignored ; 
after which they adjourned todinner. It was 
an ordeal to our.poor:heroine. She-said little, 
but noted every movement, every glance, heard 
every tone of the man who sat a few seats 
away at the opposite side of the table. Once 
she caught his eyes, filled with a curious, half- 
questioning, half-scornful expression, that 
brought a rush of hot colour to her cheek, 
and caused the small head to elevate itself 
proudly. 

It was an old well-remembered gesture ; 


“You toward Mande, 
used to know him; old Ralph Ainslie’s son— , heartily together. 


ing the rudeness, looked at her brother for an ' frowned heavily for a moment; and when 


| next Elizabeth looked at him he was bending 
and they were laughing 


She was thankful when the meal was over, 
and she could get out with the children into 
the garden for their usual romp. Then came 
their bedtime, and Mrs. Fred had made it 
understood that Elizabeth was to take it upon 
herself to put the children to bed. Tired out, 
the Yonely girl at last reached the parlour 
a 


gain. 

Jacksatatthe piano. Slipping intoa chair, 
in the shadow of the portiéres, Elizabeth pre- 
pared to listen. She knew his voice of old. 
She remembered a time when she used to play 
his accompaniments. 

Somehow, she was glad he had not asked 
Maude to do it to-night. She wondered if he 
sang herTavourite song now. How well she 
remembered it! Did he remember it, too? 
Jack struck a few deep chords, then sang : — 


* From the desert I come to thee, 
On my Arab shod with fire, 
And the winds are left behind, 
In the speed of my desire. 
Under thy window I stand, 

And the midnight hears my cry : 
I love thee! I love thee! 
With a love that shall not die 
& Till the sun grows cold, 
And the stars are old, 
And the leaves of the Judgment-book unfold.” 


Elizabeth rose, blindly, to leave the room, 
before the second verse came. How could he 
be so crnel? Her song, her favourite, which 
she had gone over with him so often in the 
dear, happy past, which she had believed he 
sang and meant only for her; and now he 
sang it with even more feeling, more passion 
in his voice—for Mande. 

Blindly she stumbled over the folds of the 

tigre. The song ceased; a strong helping 
ete assisted her to rise; a voice asked, 
kindly,— 

‘1 hope you are not hurt?” 

“Not in the least—-thank you,’’ was her 
qnick, cold response, meeting his eyes proudly 
for a minute. 
Then she begged to be excused, and fled to 
her room. She could hear the piano up there, 
and she noted that the second verse of her 
sung was not sung that evening. 

“ What possessed you to wear your hair up 
high?” asked Mrs. Fred, the next morning, 
in an undertone, as Elizabeth came to break- 
fast. ‘It don’t suit you; it makes you look 
ten years older.” 

Elizabeth coloured, for she knew that Jack 
heard every word. She saw his lips curl. 

‘‘ T suppose he thinks I look as old as the 
hills,” she thought, “ and is laughing at me.” 
Two days passed. Some young people had 
come from the city, and the house was a gay 
ene. Jack appeared to be a prime favourite 
with. all. 

He danced attendance on Maude, while 
Elizabeth stood aside and looked on, and great 
shadows came under her eyes. Jack scarcely 
noticed her in any way. He seemed utterly 
indifferent. 

But, one afternoon, he met her on the stairs, 
alone. She was dressed in some thin black 
material, through which her perfect neck and 
arms gleamed whitely. 

** You are too sombre,” he said, stopping one 
step below her ; “‘ you want a dash of colour. 
Allow me—” 

And he audaciously laid a bunch of soft 
Jacque-roses in the black lace at her throat, 
and was gone before she recovered from her 
astonishment. 

She made a gesture to throw them away, 
then laid them caressingly against her cheek, 
and pinned them on her dress. 

“J am a fool!” she said to herself. “I 
know Iam; but I can’t help it. Ican’talways 
make myself as cold as ice. Dear roses— 
does he remember how I used to love them?” 
And her hand weat up, and patted the flower 











but the individual who had called it out only 





Mande, superciliously. But Blizabeth, igtior- 





softly. 
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She was seldom invited to join the parties 
made up in the house, and did not always 
accept invitations when they came. A boat- 
ing expedition had been arranged, however, 
and at the eleventh hour one of the number 
backed ont. 

On this Maude asked her to take the vacant 
place. Elizabeth was sitting in a low chairin 
a dark corner of the piazza, with Ernest, a 
little six-year-old, in her lap. 

‘* No, thanks,”’ she said. 

‘Oh, you must go,’”’ said Mande, pettishly. 
“It will make thirteen if you don't; and I 
have a euperstition about thirteen. Can’t you 
change your plans? You shall siton the other 
side of Mr. Ainslie, who sits by me.” 

‘* What ! "’ thought Elizabeth, bitterly, “ sit 
and see every look and thought that once were 
mine given to Mande?” £ 

Nothing, she determined, should induce her 
to go. But now Jack himself came up. 

**Can’t we persuade you?” he asked, as he 
flung himself down on the edge of the piazza- 
floor beside her chair. She could have laid 
her hand on his head as he sat there, ‘‘ We 
— want you to go,” he continued. “ Will 
you ” 


He spoke in the low, caressing tone that 
used to move her so, yearsago. Shecould not 
answer for a moment. 

‘*I wish you would,” he went on. ‘ You 
give too much of your time to these young- 
sters. That boy is too heavy for you. Put 
him down.” 

He raised his arms as he spoke to take the 
child, but Ernie clung closer. 

“ Auntie is mine !"’ he cried, crossly. ‘Go 
away. She belongs to me!” 

‘* No, she doesn't,” with an authority in his 
voice. ‘ Perhaps,” daringly, ‘‘she even be- 
longs to me!” 

An utter silence fell on the small group. 
Elizabeth’s heart beat wildly. A sudden 
anger filled her. Had she so plainly shown 
her foolish feelings that he presumed to say 
this to her? 

‘* She is mine,”’ quoth Ernie, presently, bury- 
ing his head in Elizabeth's neck. 

‘‘ Let her decide that,” put in Jack, quickly, 
suddenly laying his hand over hers. 

**Do you belong to him, or to me, Eliza- 
beth ?” he said. 

There was a smothered passion in his voice, 
that astonished her. 

‘For the sake of the dear old happy days, 
answer me.” 

White, trembling, with wide-open, brilliant 
eyes, Elizabeth rose. He rose too. They 
faced each other in the dim corner of the 
piazza. Through the epen window they could 
hear Maude’s voice singing, 


** Perchance if we had never met, 
I had been spared this mad regret.’’ 


“Are you mad, mad?” she asked, breath- 
lessly, clasping the child closer. ‘‘ Have you 
no sense of honour toanyone? Remembering 
the old days together, and what came after, I 
don’t even consider your question worth an 
answer.” 

She broke off, and turned to go; but he 
caught her wrist, and drew her close to him. 

“ You shall answer me this time,” he cried, 
hoarsely. ‘‘I will not let you go until you do, 
not if every living being in the house come 
here to hear it. Elizabeth, can you look at 
me with your honest eyes, and deny that you 
once loved me? Surely, my darling, you owe 
me that much, after all these years!" 

Alas for Elizabeth! His voice, his touch, 
were stealing her strength from her. 

“You are cruel,” she said with quivering 
lips. “ You are not the Jack I knew of old. 
He would never have forced me to remain 
with him against my will, exposing me to 
unkind and undeserved remarks, Let me go, 
az.” 

‘Forgive me if I have been rough and 
cruel,” he answered, slowly ; ‘‘ I did not mean 
to be. But you owe me something, Elizabeth, 
for the silence of all these years. Why did 
you never answer my ‘etter? Why did you 





treat me then—why do you treat me now— 
with this half-concealed contempt ?” 

‘* Your letter ?” cried Elizabeth. 

Before he could reply cne of those things 
happened which we can only explain by call- 
ing them the result of “fate.” Fred appeared 
at one of the French windows, and, seeing 
Elizabeth, came out on the verandah, as if it 
was her he was looking for—as, in fact, it was. 

“Oh, there you are, Elizabeth,” he said. 
‘“‘ Here is a letter which I found among some 
old papers to-day, in town—it seems, too, to 
have been overlooked for several years. It 
must have come about the time you were 
starting for the Continent; and, I suppose, in 
the hurry and trouble, I forgot all about it. I 
hope it is not of any importance——” 

Elizabeth knew the writing, though Fred 
did not, or he would scarcely have given it to 
her there. With a hurried apology to Jack, 
and with trembling fingers, she opened it and 
read—words of warm, passionate love and 
sympathy, poured out with reckless prodigality 
from the heart she had doubted and misjadged 
all these years. ° 

‘‘T cannot come to you now,” wrote Jack, 
five years before. ‘‘ for my father’s life is de- 
spaired of, and Godfrey has not yet reached 
home; but I will do so as soon as I possibly 
can, if you will only send me one word, my 
darling. to keep my courage up until I see 
your sweet face again. Iam sending this to 
Fred's care by a special messenger, so as to be 
sure of your getting it. One word is all I 
ask for now,in your great sorrow, until we 
meet ——” 

Elizabeth looked up. A single glance 
showed her that Jack had recognised the 
letter. Fred had gone in again, taking his 
little bov with him; Maude had left long be- 
fore. They were alone. 

“Ah, dear Heaven,” cried Jack, coming 
close to her, ‘‘ I see it all; you never got the 
letter. But Heaven is just at last. Do you 
forgive me?” 

He seized her hands as he spoke, and looked 
appealingly into her eyes. 

Drawing her hands away, Elizabeth deliber- 
ately laid them about his neck, and put her 
proud little head on his shoulder, with a tired 
gesture that was very touching. 

“* Jack!”’ she cried, piteously, with burning 
cheeks, ‘‘ you see it all now! Do you forgive 
me?” 

‘** Bat yon haven’t answered my question,” 
replied Jack, as he put his arm around her 
waist. ‘Do you belong to me?” 

**T do belong to you,” she whispered, shyly. 
‘*T have all these years, even before that letter 
was written,” 

** My darling !” cried Jack, and both arms 
held her fast enough now. Then, presently : 
‘*T don’t wonder you have been angry. Yet I 
never imagined you had not received my 
letter. Hence I resented your silence, and 
kept away from you, and even hesitated about 
coming up here, in spite of Mande’s frequent 
invitations. I called you heartless, and tried 
to forget you. I was beginning to think I had 
succeeded ; but the first glance at your dear 
face brought back all the old longing.” 

‘And your behaviour to Maude?” asked 
Elizabeth, withdrawing a little from him at 
mention of her name. 

‘*T wanted to make you jealous, dear,” he 
answered, drawing her-closer. ‘‘I was mad, 
miserable, most of the time. You were so 
proud, so cold, with all your love. And as for 
Maude, why, now I can tell yon a secret. This 
very morning she accepted Harry Sherrard, 
whose trustee I am, and who came at once to 
tell me. Haven’t you seen how he has wor- 
shipped the very ground she trod on, ever since 
he has been here? I beg your pardon for my 
miserable attempt at strategy. It is only you 
I love. I never lovedany other. My darling, 
I shall love you 


‘ Till the sun grows cold, 
And the stars are old, 
And the leaves of the Judgment-book unfold.’ 


Does that content you, sweetheart ? ” 





—, 


REJECTED OR ACCEPTED? 
-—-o-— 


* Kats, do hold your tongue.” 

“ Yes, but, Lily, I only want to——" 

Lily Sutton flang her pen on the floor, and 
stamped her foot in vexation. Kate Stephens 
pursed up her rosy lips, and looked at her with 


disapproval, tempered with a certain mischief 


in her eyes.” 

“ Lily,” said she, “if one of the pupils had 
done that ——”’ 

‘‘I should have put her down for no end of 
demerit marks, of course,” said Lily, démurely, 
“ Bat, Kate, I am so perplexed.” c 

It was five o'clock in the afternoon of a 
bright winter day. Miss Stephens, the English 
teacher, and Miss Sutton, the instructress in 
music and drawing, were together in their little 
bed-room at the top of the house, for the while 
forgetful of verbs, pianissimo notes, and general. 
history; and no one that has never been a 
teacher could estimate the value of a brief 
season of repose like this. 

‘I should die,” said Lily, “if it wasn't for 
an occasional breathing spell.’’ 

‘¢ When one can forget that one is a teacher,” 
sighed Miss Stephens, ‘‘and be a girl again. 
I’m only nineteen, and you, Lily, are younger 
yet. It’s impossible to be proper and precise 
all the time, and those horrid school-girls are 
so astounded if one ever shows any signs of 
life. Do they think, I wonder, that school- 
teachers aren't human, like themselves ?” 

Lily Sutton was very pretty, with silken. 
brown hair, eyes of the softest, most sparkling 
hazel, and a delicate complexion, where the 
blood seemed to come and go with every breath. 
Miss Stephens was a darker beauty, of a less 
delicate type; and both were dressed in the 
regulation black cashmere of the teacher's 
vocation, with slender strips of white linen at 
the throat and wrists. And both bore the 
unmistakable mark of ladyhood, Miss Bustle. 
ton, the daughter of the oil millionaire, in the 
second class, looked like a housemaid masque- 
rading in fine clothes; Lady Essie Bliven, 
the heiress of an earl, was vulgar in her 
looks and coarse in her manners, in spite of 
the family ties from which she sprung; but 
Kate and Lily, as far as their personality went, 
might have been a duke’s daughters. 

«* Bat tell me, dear,” coaxed Kate, ‘ what it 
is that you are so busy about? You're not— 
writing a novel?” 

Lily burst out laughing. 

“Writing a novel? I?” she sried. ‘“It'sa 
far more important piece of business. I'm 
breaking off my engagement !” 

“ To Elwood Brenton ?” 

*¢ To Elwood Brenton, of course. How many 
men do you suppose”—with a little, impatient 
toss of the head—“ I am engaged to?” 

* Bat, Lily, I thought you loved him!” 

“I thought so, too—once, But now I'm 
convinced that it was all a mistake. I was 
only sixteen when we plighted our troths, and 
it seems as if I had lived a whole lifetime 
since. It’s the old story, Kate. I liked pep- 
permint candy when I was a child. Now! 
can’t bear it. Elwood Brenton was a nice young 
fellow enough, and I was very honestly in love 
with him, in those days. ,But I’m convinced 
that we shouldn’t suit each other now. Souls 
grow; temperaments and tastes change; and 
I believe that I am doing Mr. Brenton the 

test kindnessof which I am capable, when 
restore him his ring!” 

Once more Kate Stephens screwed up her 
lips into a most expressive grimace. ; 

‘Isn't that a good deal like being judge, 
jury and executioner in one,” said she, “ with- 
out giving the luckless prisoner a chance to be 


heard in his own behalf?” ; 
“ Not at all,” said Lily ourtly. ‘I haven't 
seen him in a year; but I dare say he'll be a8 
glad to be let off as I shall.” 
** You—you’re not in love with anyone else, 
Lily, are you?” hazarded Kate. 


“No; but I am beginning mprehend 
myself a litle more,” said Lily. “ And 
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's catch the evening post, Kate dear, if 
von keep chattering to me like this.” 

« Bat I'm so sorry for poor Elwood Bren- 
ton!” sighed tender-hearted Kate. 

“You would be a deal sorrier for him, 
wouldn't you, if he was compelled to marry a 
woman he had ceased to care for?” 

« You have no right to take that for granted,”’ 
sputtered Kate. — ; . 

“Tcan only judge of his feelings by my 
own,” drily retorted Miss Sutton. 

«Jt’s very disloyal to him,” said Kate. 

“Every woman has a om to change her 
mind,” said Lily, impatiently. 

And when the letter was written, and put 
in the mail-bag, Lily heaved a sigh of unmis- 


takable relief. 
«Tt’s over at last !’? she murmured. ‘ Oh, 


how I have dreaded it! And now I shan't 
know a moment of rest until his answer comes 
” 


It came by return—a pleasant acquiescence 
in whatever seemed best in Miss Sutton’s 
eyes. Of course it was all right and proper, 
said Lily to herself. But all the same, there 
was in her heart a secret annoyance that 
Mr. Brenton should so readily have agreed 
with her. 

“What nonsense!” said Lily to herself. 
“ Ag ifI cared, one way or the other! NowI 
am free ! ” 

And when, at last, the summer vacation 
came, Miss Sutton betook herself to Brighton 
to enjoy the delights of entire rest and inde- 
pendence. ; 

“Sea-bathing always agreed with me,” she 
reflected. ‘*And, besides, I shall have a 
chance to see & little something of the world 
After being engaged for three years, one does 
begin to feel a little lonesome, left all to one- 
self |" 

Brighton was very full; but Kate Stephens 
had a maiden cousin who kept a select board- 
ing-house where Lily could consider herself at 
home; and she soon began to feel the electric 
influence of society arousing every pulse in 
her poor, little, ever-worked frame. 

“Brenton Elwood is coming to-morrow.” 

Miss Sutton gave an irresistible start when 
first she heard the name. 

“ Brenton Elwood!” she exclaimed. ‘‘ Why, 
I once knew an Elwood Brenton! Is it pos- 
sible that there are two such unusual combi- 
nations of names in existence?” 

“Most probably it is the same person,” 
observed Colonel Graham, who had uttered 
the words which had so startled Lily. ‘It’s 
quite a remantic history. He has inherited 
the fortune of a adherence | uncle, who, being an 
Elwood, naturally wished the family name to 
be perpetuated. So he has transposed his own 
appellation.” ; 

“Oh!” said Lily. 

“And a splendid young fellow he is,” went 
on Colonel Graham. ‘Handsome, polished, 
full of that ease which springs from natural 
good breeding. I don’t know of a man—in 
the rising generation, that is—who has im- 
pressed me more favourably than Brenton 
Elwood. Do you not agree with me, Miss 
Sutton?" 

or~I don’t know!” stammered Lily. “I 
can't remember. It’s ages and ages since I 
- seen him! We were both children, 

en,’ 


“Ah! indeed?” said the Colonel. 


Things were indeed tran now. Bren- 
ton Elwood was the attraction of the place, 
His unusual record, his personal beauty, his 
Wealth and position, made him the cynosure 
of all eyes. And one night, when she was 
invited to a reception which Mr. Elwood was 
expected to attend, Lily’s heart throbbed 
tumultuonsly. 

_“ My old lover 1”? she said to herself, “ my 
discarded suitor! How strangely all this has 
<n about! I wonder what he will say when 

© meete me?” 

Mr. Elwood met Miss Satton with the ut- 
most calmness, as it happened. 

We are old friends, are we not?” said he. 





‘* May I have the honour of your hand for the 
next dance? It is a waltz, I believe.” 

So the meeting was over, and Lily was 
angry at herself for fancying that it would be 
different from any other casual introduction. 

Bat when Lily went home that night she 
was forced to confess to herself the unwelcome 
fact that she was as much in love with Bren- 
ton Elwood as she ever had been, in the boy- 
and-girl days, with Elwood Brenton. 

“Qh, you fool!” she said, apostrophizing 
herself in the looking-glass. ‘‘ Oh, you horrid, 
mean-spirited little idiot! I haven't a particle 
of patience with you! You ought to shut 
up in a convent, or thrown down a well, or some- 
thing!’ 

And then, poor girl! she sat down and cried 
heartily. 

The vacation went by, like a happy, fevered 
dream. By turns, Lily Sutton did not know 
whether she were utterly miserable or unreason- 
ably happy. 

She wished herself back a thousand times at 
the Young Ladies’ Institute; and yet, when- 
ever she thought of leaving Brighton, she was 
overwhelmed with despair. 

‘What is to be the end of this?” she 
thought. ‘Of course he will marry Miss 
Vamderdecker. She is rich and beautiful, and 
exactly suited to be his wife. Everyone says 
80; but——_”’ 

Lily turned away, with a choking sensation 
at her heart. 

“IT!” she cried. ‘*I, who have always 
despised love-sick damsels, to think thaf: this 
should be my fate! But I will go to the ball 
to-night—my last night at Brighton—and then, 
back to the old life!” 

Miss Vanderdecken was there, in pale-pink 
tulle and pearls, and on her finger there 
sparkled a crescent of diamonds. 

‘* Lily’s heart sank when she saw it. 

“ They are engaged,”’ she thought. “ Oh, I 
knew—I was sure it would be so!" 

Bat after Brenton Elwood had danced one 
galop with Miss Vanderdecken, he crossed the 
room to where Lily was sitting like her floral 
namesake after a storm—all pallid and 
drooping. : 

“Miss Satton,” said he, gently, ‘‘may I 

to you?” 

‘* He is going to tall me now,” thought the 
girl, with a jump at her heart. ‘Ob, why 
does he select me for his confidant ?” 

Bat she answered, with a shadowy, moon- 
light sort of smile, — 

“Oh, certainly—of course !” 

“Lily,” he said, ‘‘ you accepted me once, 
and then you rejected me——” 

*Y-yes!” faltered Lily. ‘‘I—that is—I 
didn’t reject you. I thought I had changed 
my mind, but now—now I am sure that I love 
you a3 much as ever I did !” 

She spoke the rash daring words in answer 
to a sudden light in his eyes; the next instant 
her hand was clasped tightly in his. 

Suddenly she withdrew it with a start. 

** Miss Vanderdecken! ” she cried, crimson- 
ing y over—‘ what will Miss Vanderdecken 
say 2?’ 

‘* Miss Vanderdecken is nothing to me,” said 
Mr. Brenton. ‘ She is just affianced to Colonel 
Graham, my mostintimate friend. Lily, there 
is only one woman in the world whom I shall 
ever call wife, and that is you! Shall we 
renew the old engagement, Lily? Shall we 
begin our love-life again ?” 

So they were engaged a second time, and 
Kate Stephens was the bridesmaid. 

‘* Though, to be sure,” said she, ‘‘ Lily don’t 
deserve such good luck after breaking off the 
first engagement just for a caprice.”’ 








Tue way to argue down 4 vice is not to tell 
lies about it—to say that it has no attractions, 
when everybody knows that it has—but rather 
to let it make out its case, just as it certainly 
will in the moment of temptation, and then 
meet it with the weapons furnished by the 
Divine armoury. 
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Curran Accounts.—A carefal housekeeper, 
who failed in keeping a perfect cash account, 
decided upon a plan which might not have 
been so scientific, but was much more sensible 
and comforting. She noticed that the men of 
her family did not keep strict account of the 
trifling details of personal expense, of cab 
fares, newspapers, cigars. Determining not to 
vex herself upon the small change for sugar 
candy and similar extras, she made several 
grand divisions of her accounts. Under 
“‘ housekeeping,’’ she drew the heads of 
‘ groceries,” ‘ provisions,” ‘ milk,” ‘ butter 
and eggs,” ‘* coal and wood,” and “service ;” 
under “ personal expenses’ she made the sub- 
divisions ‘‘clothes,” “travelling expenses,” 
‘books and music,” “ gifts and charities.” 
Throughout the year she carefally kept the 
account of each expenditure under her several 
divisions, and at its close she had the satisfac- 
tion of knowing ‘‘ just-where the money goes”’ 
in a much more accurate manner than if she 
had attempted a ‘“‘double entry” system of 
book-keeping. When she balanced the total 
with the amount of her allowance, she was 
surprised to find how closely the two columns 
matched. As a matter of business, she had 
succeeded admirably, because she had adopted 
her manner of keeping accounts to her needs. 

A Very Sincutar Racze.—In Sumatra there 
is a very singular race called the Kubus, who 
are too shy to mix with the other races of 
the island, and dwell in the recesses of the 
forests. They are looked on as inferiors by 
the Malays, and thought to be little better 
than beasts, Such is their shyness that they 
will never willingly face a stranger. Their 
trade with the Malayans is consequently car- 
ried on in a strange manner. The trader an- 
nounces his arrival by beating a gong, and 
then retires from the place of rendezvous. 
The Kubus approach, put their forest trea- 
sures on the ground, beat a gong, and retreat. 
The trader returns and lays his commodities 
down in quantities sufficient, ashe thinks, for 
the purchase of the goods on sale. Then he 
retires, and the Kubus reappear again and 
consider the bargain. And so, after more 
withdrawals, and approaches, and gong-beat- 
ings, the respective parties come to an under- 
standing and carry off independently their 
bargains. The Kubus, in their wild state, do 
not bury their dead, They live on snakes, 
grubs, fruits, and the flesh of any deer or pigs 
they can slay. They are skilfal spearmen, 
and throw stones with marvellously accuracy. 
They know of no state after death. In some 
—— they assimilate closely to the anthro- 
poid apes. 


Parer.—Book paper is made of old paper 
entirely. Juté is used for making >oarse 
paper, such as is used extensively for flour 
bags, for which it is well adapted, being very 
tenacious of fibre, a full-grown man having 
been carried by four persons, each liftiag a 
corner of a sheet of jute paper from which 
bags are made, designed to hold a quarter of 
a barrel of flour—forty-nine pounds. The jute 
stalks come in length of from ten to fourteen 
inches. They are imported from Calcutta, 
and are the same material from which gunny 
cloth and gunny bags are made. The stalks 

ss through a rotary cutter, with stationary 
ara and knives set in a cylinder, by which 
they are torn to coarse shreds. A boiling 
under steam pressure, in a rotary boiler, with 
lime, follows, when the mass is heaped, and 
allowed to “sweat” a few days. It passes 
through the cleansing machine, is bleached 
with chloride of lime, and sized with rosin 
and washing soda. Envelope paper and fine 
wrapping paper are made from old manilla 
rope, and paper for paper collars from cotton 
rags. In both cases the processes are of a 
similar character to those employed in the 
manufacture of paper for writing purposes. 
A necessary requisite for paper making is pure 
water; so paper mills are never found on the 
banks of sluggish streams or the shores of a 
marshy, sot pond. The colouring matter 
for tints is introduced into the beating engine 
when finishing the half-prepared stuff, 
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FACETLA, 


Suranr of hand—Refasing an offer of mar- 
riage. 

Tr ig seldom that a good bank teller will tell 
anything about his bank. 

Waar is that which no one wishes to have 
and no one wishes to lose ?—A bald head. 

Ir is not true that gout runs in a family. 
No one ever saw gont make a decent attempt 
at walking even. 

Works or Art.—A great many of the young 
ladies we greet in the street are works of art 
—if not of nature. 

‘‘ Have you ® mother-in-law ?” asked aman 
of a disconeolate-looking person. “ No,” he 
replied; ‘* but I've a father im jail.” 

Lorrie Geer (after waiting some time for 
dessert): “‘ Uncle, don’t you have anything 
after dinner?” “ Yes, dear, the dyspepsia.” 

In a oase of breakage the human fiagers are 
among the most reliable things known, because 
they are always on hand with nails. 

Wary may the inhabitants of the Polar 
regions be supposed to be fashionable people ? 
Because they move in the highest circle. 

A rTurNPIKE tender became enamoured of a 
young woman who often passed over his road, 
but he never tolled his love. 

Crusuep.—lt is hard to say which is more 
crushed—the young wife’s new bonaeé, or the 
mizerable brute of a hasband who uncon- 
sciously sits down. on it. 

Tue class ia natural history being asked the 
difference between a dog and @ tree, the head 
boy answered: ‘‘A tree is covéred with bark, 
while a dog seems to be lined with it.” 

An ill-natured man being seen to blash, it 
was asked what the cause was. “Oh” said a 
witty lady, ‘‘ the cross old creature happened 
to smile, and he feels ashamed of it.” 

A sanser'’s idea of jocosity—“I tell you 
what it is,’ said the jocose barber, “when 
you attempt to cut the hair of a bald-headed 
man you are indulging in a bit of shear non- 
sense |” 

‘+ Ponrreness,” says a modern Yankee 
Socrates, ‘‘ is lawful tender all the world over ; 
it will win nine times out of ten on mankind, 
and is a good risk to take even upon the 
male.” 

Taree tailors established themselves in the 
same street in Liverpool. The first wrote on 
his sign: ‘‘ The best tailor in this town.’’ The 
second adopted as his motto: ‘‘ The best tailor 
in the world.’”’ But the third, who was the 
smartest of the lot, got away with them. all, 
by putting on his sign: ‘‘ The bess tailor in 
this street.” 

A Very TxHoverrrcon Woman.—A man went 
home the other night and found his house 
locked up. After infinite trouble he managed 
to gain an entrance through a back window, 
and then discovered on the parlour table a 
note from his wife, reading: ‘“ I have gone 
out. You wiil find the key on the side of the 
step.” 

Eytrrecy Appropriate —Young Wife: ‘I’m 
always saying something stupid. Mrs. Gid- 
digad was here to-day, and when she went 
away the said, ‘Now, I’ve been here three 
times, and you haven't been to see me once. 
I shan’t come aguin until you have called on 
me.” And I blandered out, ‘Thank you!’ 
Wasn't it ridiculous?"’ Husband: “Nota 
bit of it. On the contrary, it was quite 
apropes.”’ 

A Lawyer in a criminal case was advising 
his client. “A full confession will alone save 
you—entire frankness is your last resort.” 
** You don’t know what you 're talking about,” 
retorted the prisoner, “and how should you ? 
You havn't been throagh the police once yet, 
and I (with a self satisfied smirk) have been 
sentemeed eleven times. You may have the 
theory all to rights, my boy, but I’ve got the 
practice,” 





A pevix ringer: A pretty laundress. 
_Avczionzers have a nod way of accepting 
8. 

We hear.of men sowing wild oats, but who 
ever heard of a woman sewing anything but 
tares ? 

Maniuna, whom Tennyson describes as 
‘‘gazing athwart the gloomy flats,” was pro- 
bably engaged in house-hunting. 

** Women seldom stop to think,” snarled a 


cross-grained husband. “* True enough,” said -~ 


his wife; ‘‘bat you might have added, they 
never fail to stop and talk.” 

“Say,” called old Mr. Crochet to the new 
boy, ‘‘ bring me my bootjack.” ‘“ My name 
ain't Jack,” responded the boy, quickly ; “ an’ 
I ain't got your boot, neither.’’ 

Burcuer (to young housekeeper) : ‘‘ I have 
nothing left, mum, bunt a hind.quarter of 
lamband liver.” Young Housekeeper : ‘ Very 
well. You may send me a small hind-quarter 
of liver.’’ 

A smart man-explained to his little daughter 
that the days in summer were longer than in 
the winter, because heat made everything ex- 
pand. But he sould not, on the same prin- 
ciple, explain the length of the nights in 
winter. 

A Frenca investigator has discovered that 
the character of a person's dreams depends, 
in a great measure, on which side the sleeper 
lies. Thedreamsof a lawyer, then, who habi- 
tually lies on both sides, must be very much 
mixed. 

“He (jestingly): “A ‘fair hand, Jalia—a 
fair hand ;-but you know, in these days they 
make the most perfect counterfeits out of wax 
or marble. Are you sure thisis not on¢?” 
She (archly) : “ Well, if you think it’s counter- 
feit, hadn't you better ring it? ” 

Lavy (in poulterer’s shop): “‘ You can put 
aside about half-a-dozen of your plumpest 
 pebd-> all Poulterer: ‘ Yes,ma’am. Shall 

send them rightaway?” Lady: “No; my 
husband is out shooting partridges to.day, and 
he'll call for them this evening.” 


‘‘T nopz, Johnny,” said the Sunday-school 
teacher to her new scholar, ‘‘ that your parents 
are good Christians.” \ ers ma. is,” replied 
Johnny, ‘an’ pa ased to be, bat I guess he is 
a little out of practice now, since he's gone 
into polities.” 

‘‘Surrs pressed with neatness and des- 
patch,” is what the advertisement read, and 
a distracted young lover there and then de- 
termined to give them a job, for he said: “I 
have pressed my suit night and day for three 
long years, and Susan is no nearer accepting 
me new than when I began.” 


“ Yes,’’ mused old Mr. Bently, ‘‘I hold my 
ears well, This is my -seventy-first birth. 
ay. If my parents were living they would 

each be LE one sytem old.” “Is it 
possible?” was the surprised response. ‘ No 
wonder you hold your years well, Mr, Bently, 
you come of such a long-lived family.” 


A youne lady (hesitating fora word in de- 
scribing a rejected suitor): “He is not a 
tryant, not exactly domineering, buat-——” : 
“ Dogmatic,” suggested her friend. ‘No, he 
has not dignity enough for that. I think 
—— would convey my meaning admir- 
ably.” 

A cgENTLEMAN, having occasion to ise a 
kind-hearted Irish woman for her deeds, 
said to her: “Well, well, Kate, if there is 
heaven in the next world, you will get to it-” 
As quickas lightning cams the reply: ‘God 
bless ye, Mr. P.; an’ sure, if I do, I'll lave the 
gate open for you.” 


A courte of young men staying unconacion. 
ably late one night with their sweethearts, were 
surprised to see the ‘‘ old man ” looking about 
the hall, and fiaally the parlour, as though in 
search of something. ‘‘ What are you looking 
for, papa?” at last asked one of, the girls. 
‘*The morning papers,” growled the old man, 
and the young men took a hasty leave. 





| 


Senator Bec says the silver dollar has 
come to stay. The silver dollars, if this j, 
correct, do not belong to the riches which, tig 
proverb says, take their flight. — America, 
Paper. 

Ir sounds the same, but it makes som 
difference to the criminal if the judge decide, 
to suspend sentence instead of sentencing ty 
suspend. 

Not on tHe Same Honrse.—t May I rid 
behind you?” asked a tramp of a gentleman 
who was passing him on horseback, “ Ye. 
but not on the same horse,” was the reply, 

‘‘Wuar is meant by the‘ bane of contep. 
tion?” asked young hopefal, looking up from 
his book. ‘The jaw-bone, my son,” replied 
his father, solemnly, “the jaw- bone.” 

A g#asHion article says, “ Plash is usej jp 
combination. with faille for elderly ladies," 
For elderly ladies, of course; in the bright 
lexicon of youth there's no such word as fail, 

Waar Dm He Mean ?—She (between the 
dances, somewhat gushingly): “I remember 
my first ball as if it were only yesterday!” 
He (with much deliberation) : *“‘ Dear me, what 
a@ wonderfal memory you must have! ”’ 

A toprer, we are told, “sold his spectacles 
off his eyes for a shilling, then tarned right 
round and spent the money for three drinks 
of whisky.” This was simply a transfer of 
glasses from above to below the nose. 

Tue Keen Encounter or Trem Wrs— 
“ Ah,” said Jones, “ain't these an intelligent 
pair of spectacles I have just bought?” 
‘*Indeed they are,” said Brown. “ All you 
want now is a head to fit them.” 

A Fxcr raat SHovtp not se Over.ooxep 
By Soctonocists.—“ Brilliant and impulsive 
people,” declares a lecturer on physiognomy, 
‘*‘ have black eyes, or, if they don't have them, 
they're apt to get them if they’re too impul- 
sive.” 

INNOCENCE BEHIND. THE CovntER.—‘ What 
do you ask for that.?” inquired.an-old man of 
a pretty girl ina fancy warebonse, ‘ Three 
shillings,’ she answered. ‘ Ain't you a little 
dear?” he said. “Well,” she replied, “all 
the young men tell me so!” 

A poor Irishman, seeing a crowd of people 
approaching, asked what was the matter. He 
was answered, ‘A man going to be buried.” 
Oh,” he remarked, ‘‘I'll stop to see that, 
for we carry them to be buried in our 
country.”’ 

Wanrep Oxixe.—A bright little three-year 
old, while her mother was trying to get her 
asleep, became interested in some outside 
noise. She was told it was caused by 4 
cricket, when she sagely observed: ‘‘ Mamma, 
I think he ought to be oiled.” 

“You should be carefal how you anathe- 
matize tale-bearers,” said a student, home 
from college, to his. aunt. ‘‘ Why should I be 
careful abont it?” she spitefutly asked. 
** Because,” be .replied, ‘according to the 
Darwinian theory your remote ancestors were 
all tail-bearers.” 

A Queer Norioy or Poncrvanrry.—Said & 
Dublin merchant to a clerk in hisshop: ‘ You 
have been in my employ six weeks. Your 
conduct, your acquirements are admirable; 
but what [ admire most is the punctuality 
with Which you come half an hoar too late 
every day.” : 

“ Mawa,” said little five-year-old Jalia, “if 
a little statue is called a. statuette, why should 
not a small olive like this (holding up the 
diminutive fruit) be.called an olivette?” The 
fond mother ‘burst into tears, and declared 
that it was i i for sueh a brilliant 
child not to die young. : 

“Drip he pop the question last night?’ 
eagerly hal the mother, as the daughter 
came down late for breakfast. ‘No, not 
quite.” ‘What did he say?” ‘Why, he 
squeezed my hand twice and said he believed 
that I'd make some man an excellent wife if 


the fellow had sense enough to take me £0 
far that you couldn’t visit me more than once 
in twenty years.” 
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—— 


Tue royal christening was daly. celebrated 
in the White Drawing.Room ; the baby, who 
pehavedadmirably, being christened Alexander 
Albert. 


Princess Louise.of Wales, on the occasion, 
without looking exactly pretty, says Modern 
Society, really appeared very charming and 
amiable, in her warm-hearted solicitude for 
the little oné in whose name she stood forth 
to take the baptismal vows; her face has.a 
sweet and pensive expression at such moments 
that is more endearing than even beauty. As 
for her co-godmother, young Irene, we have 
already remarked on how exceedingl bpenre 3 
she is becoming, a picture of cheerful girlish 
comeliness, 


Prixcess Cantstian, after marking outa dis- 


trict in the Clewer parish, is actively —— j 


the duties of the ordin: district visitor, an 
every Wednesday finds her in her simplest 





| ington U.8., 8.P.0., has now prepared is much 


attire and kindliest humour for the gladdening | 


of the poor homes on her round. This last 
daty Her Royal Highness has undertaken 
absorbs the last remnant of her time. Charity 
threatens ‘to Claim the Princess exclusively, 
Society’s tears notwithstanding. 


Ox December 16, in the afternoon, was 
solemnised at Peter’e Church, Eaton-square, 
the marriage of Mr. T. H. Warren, President 
of Magdalen College; Oxford, with Miss Mary 
Isabel Brodie, youngest daughter of the late 
Sir Benjamin C. Brodie, Bart., D.C.L,, F.R.8. 
(Waynflete Professor of Chemistry at Ox- 
ford). 


The bridesmaids were the Misses Cardwell, 


four little nieces of the bride. They were pic- 
taresquely dressed.in cream Surah, smocked 
with blue, and having sashes.of soft pale blae 
silk, hats to ‘match, lined with blue, blue 
stockings with bronze shoes ; and each carried 
a bouquet of pale pink roses. 


Prince and Princess Christian and their son 


arrived shortly before half-past two, and were | 
received by Sir Benjamin Brodié, who pre- , 


sented Her Royal Highness with an immense 
boaquet of pink roses, 


| great man in the pronunciation of It.’’’ This 


The bride was ‘attired in @ rich but simply — 


made dress of white silk, draped and trimmed 
with embroidered lisse, a cluster of orange 
blossom being fasténed on the bodice. She 
wore a few of the same flowers in her hair, 
ete tole fastened with diamond orna- 
ments. 


_ Os the 8th'Dec. was celebrated at St. Angus- 

tine’s Church, Queen’s-gate, the marriage. of 
Major M.N. O'Gonnor, of the Royal frish 
Fasiliers, eldest son of the late Mr. Henry 
O'Connor, of Mount Pleasant, Queen's County, 
TCR second daughter of Sir John Morris, 

There were fonr bridesmaids, comprising 
three sisters of the bride, and a niece of the 
bridegroom. They wore costumes of a pale 
shade of apricot faille francaise with wide 
sashes of yellow moire ribbon, and tall white 
hats trimmed with white velvet and wings. 
They wore gold brooches with “1886” in 
diamonds, snd earried bouquets of yellow 
cirysanthensams, both being the bridegroom’s 
gifts, 

_The bride was ,simply, but effectively, at- 
tired, her train of white cluny Surah bein 
fastened to the left shoulder by a Qinehond 
Star, the giftof hér sisters; and the bodice 
and petticoat were made of rich white poult 
de soie, tastefully trimmed with dentelle de 

landre and orange s. Her veil was 
fastened by a diamond spray, the gift of her 
father, and she carried a lovely bouquet of 
of eucharis lilies and orange blossom. 

The bride's travelling dress was of dark 
blue embroidered Indian cashmere, trimmed 
With Lyons velvet of the same colour, and 
tight fitting j bordered 
with muff and bonnet to mateh, 





with silver fox, 


' post cards, 4,610,000,000 articles of printed 





STATISTICS. 


Tue Wortv’s Letrers.—It was estimated | 
by a German statistician in 1866.that in 1866 | 
the inhabitants of the globe exchanged about | 
2,300,000,000 letters. In 1873 it-was estimated 
that the namber of letters so exchanged had 
risen to 3,300,000,000. Eight years later, in 
1881, an estimate was made, which included 
post cards as well as letters. The total num- 
ber was estimated then at 6,257,000,000. The 
table which Superintendent Bell, of the Wash- 


more elaborate and comprehensive than any 
that we have hitherto had. It shows that the 
total number of letters transported last year 
in all quarters of the globe was 5,849,000,000, 
to which may be added about 1,077 000,000 


matter, and abont 104 000,000 samples, mak- 
ing in all 11,640,000.000 pieces of mail matter 
handled by the 489,000 officers and employés 
in the 154,000 post-offices Of the world. 

In the three days slaughtering by the Royal 
party at Luton Hoo there were shot 810 
pheasants; 28 hares, 8 partridges, 1: woodcock, 
274 rabbits, and 5 various wild birds. 





GEMS, 


ee 


Equity judgeth with lenity, laws with 
extremity... In all moral cases the reason of 
the law is the law. 

He that is taught to live upon little owes 
more to his father’s wisdom than he that has 
a great deal left him does to his father's care, 

Ir is only when our path leads down into 
some dark gorge of trial where no sunbeams 
fall, that we learn the worth of the lamps of 
heavenly promise. Their beams shone dimly 
as we walked in the sunshine of human joy 
and strong earthly hope; but now, in the 
darkness, they flash out in brilliancy, and 
change night into day. 

Ir is one of Ruskin’s pithy sayings that 
“the obstinacy of the mean man is in the 
pronunciafion of ‘I,’ and the obstinacy of the 


difference may bs said to divide all energetic 
men and women iato two general classes— 
those who are bent uvon establishing them- 
selves, and those who are bent upon establish- 
ing something which they hold more impor- 
tant than themselves. ' 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 


Lozster Croguettzs.—Chop the. lobster 
very fine, season with pepper and salt, and 
mix with bread-crambs; moisten with 
cream, if sible, if not use melted butter 
with a little water; shape in round, flat cakes, 
and dry quickly in hotlard. 


Povunp Cake with Frurr.—One and a half 
pounds each of butter, sugar, and raisins, one 
and a quarter pounds of flour, fifteen eggs, a 
small plate of sliced citron, and a heaping 
teaspoonful of mace. Wash the butter, work 
out the water, and cream the sugar with it, 
Rab the raisins in a little flour, and put: them 
in last. 

Snow Pancaxes.—It ‘is not generally known 
that snow is a good substitute for egg in both 
puddings and pancakes. Two tablespoonfuls 
may be taken .as the equivalent of an egg. 
Take it from a clean spot, and the sooner it is 
used after it is taken indoors the better. It 
is to be beaten in, just as eggs would be. 

Rassrt a-LA Francarse.—Cat the rabbit in 
pieces, and flavour it highly with salt and 
pepper, and a very little mace. Just cover it 
with water. When the meat is quite tender 
mix some flour with a large piece of butter ; 
when the gravy is quite thick, add half-a- 

int of port wine. Send it to the table quite 





ot. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


In all lives, the highest and the humblest, 
there is # crisis in the formation-of character 
and in the bent of the disposition. It’tomes 
from many sources, and from some whith on 
the surface are apparently trivial. It may 
be a book, a speech;a sermon; @® mah or a 
weman, a great misfortune, or a burst of 
prosperity. But the result is the same—a 
sudden revelation to ourselves of our secret 
purpose, and a ignition of our perhaps 
long shadowed but now masterfal convictions. 

A Worp ror tot Tom Boy.—The tom-boy is 
sometimes an eager, earnest, impulsive, - 
hearted, kind-souled specimen of the..genus 
feminine. If her laugh is too frequent and her 
tone a trifle too emphatic, we are willing to 
overlook these for the sake of the true life and 
exulting vitality to which they are the escape- 
valves ; and, indeed, we rather like the high- 
pressure nature which must close off its r- 
fluous ‘“ steam” in such ebuallitions. 
glancing eye, the glowing cheek, the fresh, 
balmy breath, the lithe, graceful play of the 
limbs, tell a tale of healthy and vigorous phy- 
sical development which is Nature's beauty. 
The soul and the mind will be developed also 
in due time, and we shall have before us a 
woman in the highest sense of the term. When 
the tom-boy has sprung up to a healthful and 
vigorous womanhood she will be ready to take 
hold of the duties of life, to become a worker 
in the great system of humanity. She will 
not sit down to sigh over the work given her 
to do, to simper nonsense, or to fall sick at 
heart, but she will ever be ready to take u 
her burden of duty. In her'track there wi 
bs sound philosophy, in her thoughts boldness 
and originality, in her heart heaven's purity, 
and the world will be better that she lived in 
it. To her allotted task she will bring health, 
vigour, energy, and spirits; these will give 
both the power and the endurance without 
which ‘her life must be, in some respects at 
least, & dreary failure. 

An Asmanter Gentieman.—The Ashantee 
gentleman, says a recent writer, has neither 
a flat nose, nor thick lips, nor ebony skin. 
To take Bossoonogo as a specimen, he is not 
darker than ‘many Spaniards, bas features of 
the Européen cast, and an eye that protrudes 
in the manner admired by French people. 
His dress, even when a prisoner, as I saw 
him, is a miracle of taste, unequalled since the 
Roman toga vanished. One single piece of 
“cloth” it is, cotton print, homespun and 
home-dyed. Your native gentleman, whether 
from east or west, would not condescend to 
wear Manchester stuffs. and he is conspiou.s 
ously right. To see Bossoonogo was to see a 
picture of antique gruce. It was a marvel 
how ‘he kept so clean that sheet of cotten, 
adorned with blue arabesques and flowers on a 
white ground. Nothing elsedid he wear b 
day except the ‘‘breech-clout,” fringed wit 
silk, the ends of which fell below his knees. 
At night he rolled it round him, and eo slept, 
but the stiffening never went out of it,and its 
folds were always statuesque. He looked a 
swell, every inch, bright and wholesome, and 
courteous, though tied by the wrist, and trudg- 
ing barefoot through the mud When permitted 
the use of a carriage (instead of walking 
chained to a common soldier) Bossoonogo 
stepped into his conveyance with a courteous 
bow toward the marine; through my inter- 
preter he expressed regret that circumstances 
over which he had no control forbade him to 
reward Private Smith for his ‘ uniform con- 
sideration,’ &c. The face of that gallant 
soldier when he thoroughly mastered this part- 
— of politeness, did one good to see 
“ Why—why!” he said, “ this nigger—he— - 
oh, blow it!’”’ Words would not come to him 
fitting to'describe his sentiments, I saw him 

in two days after, with his race | 
captives still in tow. Private Smith 
changed into a thoughtful man ; the sublimi 
. Ashantee manners had fairly overpower 

im. - 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





W. ¥.—Bread is broken at dinner, 


Maccir.—A wine-glass is held by the stem, not by 
the bowl. 


P. D.—Beef-marrow is recommended to keep the hair 
from falling out. 


A. C. W.—Consult a physician who can give you his 
personal attcntion. 

E. R.—Agate, accorcing to the popular superstition, 
rules the month of June. 

Menrry.—Your wri , spelling, and grammar dis- 
play considerable room for improvement. 


A. K. W.—If raw oysters are already served, you at 
once begin to eat; to wait for others to commence is 
vid-fashioned. 


OC. Jounson.— Take soup from the side of the spoon, 
and avoid making any sound in drawing it up or 
swallowing it. 


B. 8.—Cards, it is believed, were invented about the 
year 1392 to divert Charles VI., then King of France, 
who had fallen into a state of derangement. 


Wa rer.—It is well to observe what others do when 
any doubts exist in the mind, as customs differ every- 
where. A szup-plate should never be tilted for the last 
spoonful. 


== a nan a re we as soon os sea’ 

Pp your le- partly open across your la) r 
gloves under it and your roll on the left-hand side of 
your 


8. "8.—You could not learn t> speak German cor- 
cectly without a teacher. In studying it with a teacher 
you iy | need several books—a dictionary, grammar, 
veader, c. 


Rosy.—The great wonders of the United States are 


Cedar 
Kentucky ; New York and Brooktyn Bridge ; Washing- 
ton Monument, Washington, DC ; and the Statue of 
Liberty, Bedlow’s Island, New York Harbour. 


L. C —The opal has not always been considered an 
“unlucky stone.” It was considered by the ancients 
to exercise the combined virtues of the amethyst, 
ruby, and emerald; but after Sir Walter Scott in- 

uced it into his novel of “‘ Anne of Geieratein,” its 
favour greatly declined, and hence the prevailing pre- 
judice against it. 

Orssy A.—Ask the young man plainly if he wishes to 
at sc will berks eh ede eo | 

once. aps cause you some 0 80, 
buat it is the wise and women'y course, and in a few 
pom, ae you are a little older and wiser, you will 
look ik and wonder bow you ever were so foolish as 
to imagine rself to be in love with a boy who did 
not know own mind. 


M. R—No fixed capital is required to enter into a 
matrimontal alliance, excepting good health, plenty of 
perseverance, a temper, and a determination to 
succeed in bat ngnae Ave of _ p nab nang chosen. If 
you are young, an & goo » Pay’ 
sufficient money for the maintenance of Bend pfs 
wife, do not wait until you bave acquired a consider- 
able amount of money before marrying. 


W. W.—An ordinary engraved invitation to attend a 
wedding only ——e to be acknowledged by sendin 
your card upon the day fixed for the ceremony; but 
you —— to be avery intimate friend of any of the 
parties imme‘iately concerned, {t would be an appro- 
priate attention to send a short note expressing your 
vegret at your absence. Ifthe invitation takes the form 
of a note addressed to you, your answer should, of 
course, take the same form. 


Mrswiz F. (D>ver).—Sometimes a teaspoonful of the 
sptrite of ammonia put into the water with which you 
wash will have the ¢ffect of lessening the perspiration 
of the feet and relieving them of any disegreeable 
odour. Another plan after washing the feet 
a to rub them well with a mixture of half a 
pint of ytepid water and three tablespoonfals of the 
concentrated solution of chloride of soda. Alum-water 
used occasionally will har.en the feet, and also lessen 
perspiration. 


R. J. R. (Glasgow).—The following well-tried we 
for ginger-beer will suit your purpose. The price would 
be about the limit named:—Take white sugar 5lbs. 
lemon juice one quarter of a pint, honey one quarter of 
& pound, ginger, bruised, five ounces, water four gallons 
and ahalf. Boil the gtr ger in three quarts of the water 
for half-an-hour, then add the sugar, lemon jutce, and 
honey with the rest of the water, and strain through a 
; when cold add a quarter of the white of an 
po pr 9 t ap ful . = le lemon ; let i 
stand four days, an dttle, above quantit 
will make 100 bottles. —— 


R. N. J,—The origin of the phrase “ A little bird told 
me,” is traced to Keolestastes x. 20, which reads :—"‘A 
bird of the air sball carry the voice. and that which 
hath wings shall tell the matter.” In the cold Basque 
legends ‘‘a little bird” fs introduced “ which tells 
the truth.” The sisters had decetved the king by 
assuring bim that his first child was cat. his second 
a dog, and his third a bear; but the litt'e bird told bim 
the truth—the first two were dauxhters and the 
third a son. Many writers of antiqiity bave used 
the ae ee bird a a tales ; modern 

8, among them Byron, have introduced it in 
ite writings. 








D. B. C.—Yvuu are too young to entertain company 
with a view to loveand marriage. You should acquaint 
= sister with the affair at once. She will treat you 

dly and considerately. Tell her all. 


F. T. R.—It he is a relative, or a particular and intt- 
mate friend, and is taken with a violent and economical 
impulse, he might be excused for turning down the 
lamp to save expense. 


hvald you eck on teengh pen cenpested. Caste lageltte 
as sus ty 
and sanies thewn feel cuuseudepbelin shan they call to 
see you, it might have the «effect ef driving them cf 
altogether. 


W. W. M.—You had better find some other employ- 
ment. If you are enterprisiog this will rot be difficult. 
You have doubtless had iderable exrertence, ard 
are able to do a variety of work. Look about you and 
inquire. 


Lorrie —In order to be happy you must break off and 
bury for ever this foolish passion. Your love and fidelity 
to your wife is the only condition of happiness. Your 
respect for your wife should teach you your duty to her. 
Your conduct is most disloyal and disrespectful. A 
disloyal husband deserves to be miserable. 


C. R. G.—We advise you to stick to chewist’s busi- 
ness. The forgetfulness of which you complain you 
will soon overcome. Habit and attention 1 enable 
— to learn all that is required of you. Do not expect 

get on too ra) . Do not trouble yourself with love. 
You write very indeed, 





I LOVE HIM ALL THE MORE, SIR. 


You say you've lost your heart to me, 
And call me qtite a charmer, 

You tell me that my lover dear 
Is nothing but a ; 


It Gecploe th lad I pd 
you e ze, 

I love him all the more, sir. 
You my lover offers me 


and more’s the pity ! 
have as your fair bride 
in the ci 


Ah, no, sir, oa | That cot outranks 


Ee 
E 


I do, indeed ; I ho} ‘heed 
% ern Th as Regering 


M. A. K. 

F. F. O.—It is stated by eminent microscopists who 
have in ted the subject that, on an average, a 
boy toe hair Fling podely- my — pM gow AL 

largest spun by a full-grown spider, an: 

the diameter of the thread cpunby a new-born 
spider is four hundred less than the diameter of 
an old sp!der’s thread 


C. 8.—A man may be both a Har and a drunkard, 
Fy pee Doane ap ge the law, and the 
Bible denounces the two sins of lying and drunkenness 
with equal severity. We can, however, feel some 

for the poor drunkard, who usually injures 
more than he does any one else; but we 
can have nothing but contempt and loathing for the 


E. R. 8.—Arsenic, in the hands ofa skilful physician, 
is a valuable tonic, and when successfully employed im- 
proves the complexion by im: the general health. 
It is said that some acquire 't of eating arsenic, 
and the knowledge of this prejudices many against the 
use of the drug. Pr chalk is quite asa 
pan eed compared to nitrate of bismuth, but if you 
= use any powder starch powders are better than 


B. C. D.—Mead and metheglin are similar, but not 
precisely the same, nor is either beverage always made 
in the same way. Honey fs a principal ingredient in 
each. They are not much ured now. A person may get 
drunk on elther of them, if he drinks it to excess, but 

with any degree of ration neither of them is 
intoxicating. Itis said that Q 1een Elizabeth was very 
fond of metheglin, and used to give ord¢rs as to 
how it was to be made for her use. If any mistake was 
made in its Los wy ey the man’ were sure 
to be soundly rated for their carelessness, and the queen 
would drink an unusual quantity to allay her excite- 
ment. Metheglin was a favourite beverage of li! 
Pp and the in former days, and a rever 
poet, in extolling itajexceHence, says : 

The jaloe of bees, not Bacchus, here behold, 

Which British bards were wont to quaff of old ; 
The berries of the grape with furles swel', 
But in the honeycomb the graces dwell.’ 








B. F T.—It looks very much as eo had fallen 

into the clutches of an accomplished little coquette, 

and unless she improves very much in her treatment 

< you, we advise you to give her up, and try to forget 
er. 


E. M. M.—Yes, it would be very ‘wrong for you to do 
so. Yuu should obey your parents, and try to exercise 
a litle common sense so as not to make an unfortunate 
marrisge when you srrive at a able age, 
You are in too much of a hurry. 


C. N R—The causes of headache are too numerous 
to mention. Their name = oe. In some cases head- 
ache is caused by a disord: stomach, and physicians 
say tht a little charcoal and carbonate of soda will then 
relieve it, and in any event will do no harm. 


J. W. 8 —Show a little en! or you will lose the 
prize. Go to see the young lady, and agreeable 
attention show her the great love that you to her, 
As soon as you thivk it prudent ask her to be your wife, 
You had better be quick about it. 


Cc. O. spent ee A ae te A 
copyist. A ueua! 60 m' evi 
folto—a follo blog usually one hundred Wtedewenk 
therefore hts pay depends on the amount of copying he 
does. Hence the more rapidly he can write ore 
he can make. 

W. T.—On entering a church, or any other place, a 
lady may take whichever side comes handy to her, 
Some le draw a distinction between the significance 
of a lady walking on either the left or right side of a 
gentleman, but is not generally noticed 
of common sense. 


P. M N-—TI4 order to cure impurity of the blood, the 
cause of the impurity must bs kaown and the medicine 
be adapted to remove the cause, j 
sary for each person who wishes a remedy to consult a 
medical man, so as to get the right medicine, else great 
injury may be done to the system, 


years 
oung lady wishes to marry 
hor parents will object no lon ' 
R. R.—All you can do is to 
men to shom you refer with cold politeness, and a 
them as much as circumstances will ex: 
ced woman of the world could have hit upon s»me 
means of pitting the two men against each 
such a way as to afford ber amusement, and by 
method rid berself of their annoyance. 


ae 


E 


inhabitants. 
W. W.—It would be desidedly out of the customary 


rules of etiquette for an unepgaged to take a sen- 
tleman’s arm while’walktng down the of a public 
building ; and even if the young lady should be en- 


geged to the g-ntleman, eny such 
ernces may «s well be deferred until the couple are 
private place. 


T. HB. H.—No. There is no such thing as perfect 
safety anywhere, or at any time. But by going only 
into shailow water, and always having a cautious and 
alert atterd«nt with you, you could learn to swim 
without exposing yourself to any serfous danger. A 
great point in learning to swim is not to be afraid. By 
going in water that is shallow and having a friend with 
you, your fears will gradually be overcome, and as soon 
as you get so you can “strike out” a 
a deal of pleasure fn the exercise, you are 
inoorrigibly timid. 

5 L.—To —- ostrich feathers cut some = 
curd soap in sma). pour boilipg water on them, 
and add a li'tle vonion "Wess the soap is quite dis- 
solved, and the mixture cool enough for the hend to 
bear, plunge the feathers into it, draw them tbrough 
the hand until the airt appears squeezed out of them; 
then pass them through a clean lather with some bluing 
in it, and then rinse iu cold water with bl to give 
them a good colour. Beat them against the hand to 
shake off the water, and dry them by shaking them 
near a fire, When perfectly dry, curl each fibre separ- 
a‘ely with a biunt knife or ivory paper-folder. 
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